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Forum tonight on new UC policies 


A forum on the new proposed campus 


policies described below will be held 
TODAY at 7:00 PM in Classroom 1. 
Speakers will be there to explain the 
proposed policies and their potential ef- 
fects, questions will be entertained, anda 
“sense of the meeting” will be drawn to 
act as Santa Cruz’ response to the poli- 
cies. 

Students interested in meeting with 
Vice Chancellor Tilley for further dis- 
cussion of the proposed policies may do 
so on Tuesday, January 31, from 12:30 
to 2:30 in the Academic Senate Con- 
ference Room. 


UC President David Saxon last year wrote a 
proposed revision of UC policies applying to 
campus activities, organizations, and stu- 
dents that has stirred debate at all nine UC 
campuses over possible University abridge- 
ment of student rights. 

In response to demands from student gov- 


ernments for time to fotmulate responses to 
the proposed guidelines, Saxon postponed 
the date for a University décision on adopting 
the policies until next month. 

Most major criticism of the proposed poli- 
cy revisions deal with sections that are seen 
by many as curtailing political and religious 
freedom on. campus and other sections that 
expand the University’s power to deal with 
“campus emergencies.” 

Saxon’s proposal would deny religious and 
political campus organizations their present 
opportunity to use University duplicating 
machines, telephones, stationery, mail, and 
messenger service, etc. Previous guidelines 
applied only to religious organizations and 
were less specific, thus allowing the individ- 
ual campuses to draw up their own guidelines. 

The UC Davis student government has 
recommended the deletion of that entire sec- 
tion of Saxon’s proposal, saying it would be 
wise to allow such use of resources “‘in light of 
the educational benefit derived from partici- 
pation in such activities.”’ Robert Black, legal 


Water marks on Crown dorm. 


by Anita Cohen 

For some reason, one gets the impression 
that Crown College was designed for a dry, 
desert climate. The structural problems that 
have occured at Crown all seem to lead back 
to this feeling. 

1978 is Crown’s tenth aniversary. The 
celebration has been marred by the fact that 
the entire college had to be rebuilt, owing to 
dry rot in the origin construction. The upper 
quad area was redone in the summer of 1976, 
while the lower quad was rebuilt this summer 
(1977). In the spring of 1977, Crown stu- 
dents ate their meals in the Merrill dining 
commons because the dining hall at Crown 
was being rebuilt. 

The Crown Library was being repaired up 
to and during last quarter. It was finally 
finished about two weeks into the quarter and 
another week went by while the inside was 
fixed up. However, during the torrential down- 
pour of the last few weeks, it was evident that 
something had gone wrong. The ceiling of the 
second floor suddenly developed leaks. The 
cause was simply explained: The construction 
workers had blocked off a major roof drain with 
concrete. The water had backed up and col- 
lected on the roof where it began to seep 
through. When the drain was cleared, several 
quarts of water poured onto the floor. 

It is this type of work that pervades the 
college. The dormitories have three stairwells, 
two of which are open to the weather. When it 
rains, all the water pours down the stairs to form 
a pool at the bottom. Drains are located at each 
landing, but more often than not, the drains 
become clogged and the area quickly develops 
into an inch deep puddle. The puddle then starts 


seeping through the floor, and the ceiling of the 


first floor landing begins leaking. 

In order to help combat this problem, the 
Crown housing office gave Galen House a 
rubber broom with which the water could be 
swept out of the landing. This led to an interest- 
ing scene. One of the residents was found, 
valiantly sweeping water out the door while 
holding an umbrella to protect her head from 
the dripping ceiling. It was suggested that 
perhaps she should just turn the umbrella 
upside down and catch the water that way. As 
wild as it may seem, this was just one of the 
scenes of dorm life at Crown during the first of 
the quarter. 


Another basic flaw in the design of the dorms 
is the fact that these stairwells act as a flue. If 
any door leading from a hallway to the stairs is 
left open, all the heat is sucked up and out. This 
is a major energy waster and one of the reasons 
for Crown's high heating bills. 


However, the stairwells are a fault of the 
designer. It is interesting to note that the 
construction company that did the original 
work also did the rebuilding. So far, cracks and 
water stains have appeared but the buildings 
haven't slid down the hill yet. 


Nonetheless. there is an area behind the 
Crown office which typifies the problems. The 
area is enclosed by concrete walls and water 
tends to collect there. There is a drain, but itis a 
good six inches off the ground. This creates a 
lake that has the potential to flow under the side 
door of the Provost's office. Perhaps, when that 
happens. someone will wake up to the plight 
and probable fate of the dorms. 
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counsel to the Davis government, has also 
recommended the deletion of the entire sec- 
tion, saying that if it is “interpreted to bar any 
type of support, it would preclude much 
activity of significant educational value.” 
Others have charged that by supposedly being 
neutral in regards to political organizations 
by not.allowing them the use of resources, the 
University is really taking a political stand by 
which it hopes to stifle the expression of 
opinions it dees not agree with. ; 
The proposed section on campus emer- 
gencies adds to the existing code, but many 
aspects of the old code are also under fire. 
The guidelines define an emergency as “‘dis- 
ruptive activity...of a serious nature which 
requires immediate, extraordinary meas- 
ures...’’ The chancellor is then empowered to 
suspend “‘‘any student, faculty member, or 
employee” on a temporary basis until such 
time as a “prompt” hearing can be arranged. 
During the time of emergency suspension, the 
person suspended may not enter university 
property except to attend the hearing. 


The Student Body Presidents’. Council 

nominated one graduate and two undergrad- 
uate students on Jan. 16 as finalists for UC 
Student Regent for 1978-1979. 
_ SBPC is made up of the undergraduate and 
graduate student presidents from each of the 
nine UC campuses. They represent student 
viewpoints beiore the UC Board of Regents 
and UC Administration as well as direct the 
UC Student Lobby. 

One of the three finalists will be named to 
the post by the Regents next month. The 
finalists are Renee Turkell and Glen Smith 
‘from UCLA and Jeff Koon from UC Berkeley. 

Upon selection by the Regents at their 
February 17th meeting in Los Angeles, the 
student chosen will begin serving immediate- 
ly as a student Regent-designee until July 1. 
At that time she or he will become a full voting 
member of the board, serving a one year term. 

—Jeff Koon, 35, is currently a graduate 
Student in higher education at UC Berkeley. 
He has published numerous articles on im- 


Statewide Activities Coordinator. 


per month for travel. 


skills. 


fice. There will be no admission charge. 


Phylise Smith, Co-Director of the UC 
Student Lobby, announced that the Student 
Lobby is now accepting applications for Black 


The Coordinator will be responsible for 
visiting the nine campuses, organizing Black 
Student Unions-Associations. and en- 
couraging their participation is student gov- 
ernment on a statewide level. The salary 
is $100 per month stipend, $25 per month for 
printing, mailing, and duplicating, and $200 


The person selected for this position is 
expected to be knowledgeable about Univer- 
sity affairs and sensitive to the educational 
needs and experiences of Black students. The 
person should also possess organizational 


The Coordinator will establish an office on 
his or her own campus. Among the main job 
duties. the Coordinator will also look into 


The highly controversial topic of invest- 
ments in companies doing business in South 
Africa will be discussed by a panel of persons 
holding differing views on the subject, Friday, 
January 27, at 7:30 pm. in the Classroom 
Building at UC Santa Cruz. The public forum 
is being sponsored by the Chancellor's Of- 


Appearing on the panel will be Regent 
anley Sheinbaum. a_member of the Re- 


Vhe guidelines give several definitions of 


“disruptive activity,” which include: 


—"‘seizing control of any University build- 
ing...for the purpose of interfering with... 
authorized University activity.” 


—use of force or violence to prevent an 
assembly authorized by the University or 
disruption of an assembly in progress by 
those methods. 


—Pparticipation in ‘mass disorder, disturb- 
ance of the peace, unlawful assembly,” etc. 
“on campus or within one mile thereof.”’ 


These and other provisions of the ‘campus 
emergencies’’ section have been the subject 
of voluminous criticism from both Black and 
UC student governments. Discussion in Santa 
Cruz on these and other guideline proposals 
will take place tonight at 7 PM in Classroom 
one. (See box.) 


Student Regent Finalists Chosen 


proving undergraduate and graduate educa- 
tion, on student advocacy, and on student 
perceptions of their education. Koon has 
served on various UC administrative and 
academic governance committees and has 


been actively involved in student government 


on that campus. 

—Glen Smith, 22, is a senior in Political 
Science at UCLA and plans to attend a 
University of California law school next year. 
He has served on numerous faculty gover- 
nance committees and has helped to develop 
student proposals on issues ranging from 
undergraduate instruction to admissions. 

—Renee Turkell, 21, is a senior in English 
at UCLA. She has been active in the UC 
Student Lobby and in student government 
while enrolled at that campus. Turkell has 
been working with a faculty advisor in the 
UCLA School of Education on a book on 
faculty collective bargaining. She plans to 
enroll there next fall in the Higher Education 
Specialization. 


Activities Coordinator Search 


planning and organizing a statewide minority 
conference for students of all backgrounds 
and implementing a procedure to recruit more 
minority interns for the Student Lobby’s 
Sacramento Office. 

All interested students are invited to send 
resumes to Phylise Smith at the UC Student 
Lobby, 926 J Street, Room 522, Sacramento, 
California 95814. 

The deadline date for submitting resumes 
is February 14. 


A selection committee comprised of two 
members of SBPC, two members of the Black 
Student Coordinating Council (BSCCUC), 
and one Lobby Co-Director will choose the 
Coordinator. The position begins immediately 
and will terminate June 30. Depending upon 
the status of the Lobby’s budget, there may be 
prospects for future employment. 


gents Investment Committee. Other panel- 
ists will be Desax Myers and David Liffof the 
Investment Responsibility Research Center, 
and William Cotter, President of the African- 
American Institute. Chancellor Robert L. 


Sinsheimer, Professor John Marcum, a noted - 


authority on Africa, and students who have 
been critical of UC investment practices also 
will take part in the forum. 


t 


Will Success Spell Doom 


by Burney J. LeBoeuf 
While dozens of marine species teeter on the brink of 
extinction, the remarkable return of the northern elephant seal 
to the Mexico-California coastline is often cited as one of the 
great wildlife success stories. 


“Considered virtually extinct in 1890, these enormous sea fe 


mammals today number approximately 48,000 and are once 
_ again breeding on islands spread over a | ,000-mile range in the 
Pacific. 

But despite their dramatic increase, it would be premature to 
conclude that elephant seals are safe and that the population is 
fit and viable. 

For though the elephant seal has recovered numerically, it 
has become genetically so impoverished that it may not be able 
to adapt to any drastic changes in its environment. 

In fact, we must question whether any species—such as the 


elephant seal or the right whale—that has been virtually 


annihilated either directly or indirectly by human activities can 
ever fully recover. ; 

Because of their gargantuan size—an adult bull can weight up 
to four tons and reach 16 feet in length—elephant seals began to 
be exploited for their oil in the first decade of the 19th century 
and this continued at a rapid pace for about 40 years. 

Elephant seal oil was considered the best oil available with 
the exception of that of the sperm whale. Seal oil was used in 
house and street lighting, for lubricating machinery, in the 
tanning process, and in making paint, soap, and clothing. One 
adult bull was reported to have brought as much as 210 gallons 
of oil. 

Because the elephant seal is not afraid of man, it was easy 
prey for sealers, who killed seals of both sexes and all ages 
indiscriminately. Slaughter was so intensive that by 1860 
elephant seals were no longer considered an important source of 
oil. 

By the 1890s, scientists estimate, there may have been as few 
as 20 animals in the entire population, and probably no more 
than 100. This miniscule population thus constitutes the 
forebearers of today’s entire species. 

In 1922, a joint American-Mexican expedition to the Isla de 
Guadalupe reported finding 264 elephant seals on the entire 
island. Judging that the population would again be exploited, 
the Mexican government granted the species immediate and 
complete protection. So protected, the colony began to flourish, 


by Doug Duncan ° 

Monday, January 16, is a day that Kathryn Sullivan and 
Steve Hawley will not forget for a long time. On that day they 
‘ were informed that they were among 20 scientists selected out 
of a group of 8,000 applicants to become mission specialists 
. (science-astronauts) on the space shuttle. Kathryn, who receiv- 
_ ed a BA in geology from UCSC in 1973, was contacted at 
Dolhoise University in Halifax, Nova Scotia, where she is 
working in marine geology. She is one of the first group of 
women chosen to serve as astronauts. Steve, who earned his 
PhD in astrophysics this last summer, received his phone call in 
La Serena, Chile, where he is a staff member of the Cerro 
Tololo Inter -American Observatory. Both begin 5 years of 

training and space flight on July 1. 


The Space Shuttle is one of the country’s main scientific 
projects for the late 1970’s and 1980's. It is designed to 
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Elephant Seal in Repose 


and within a decade animals began to disperse to other places 
along the coast of Baja California. 

When animals began to appear off the coast of southern 
California, the US government followed the example of Mexico 
and granted the species protection. 

By 1957, researchers estimated a total population of 13,000 
seals, and within the past 20 years that figure has more than ‘ 


tripled. 


Recent data, however, strongly suggest that the extreme 
population reduction of the northern elephant seal in the 19th 
century has left the current population with little ability to adapt 
to its environment. 

When blood samples were collected recently from 125 seals 
at five different rookeries, the analysis showed a startling 
In the laboratory the 125 seals looked like identical twins, or 
rather like siblings from the same fertilized egg. 

All the blood samples had the same genetic structure. No 
polymorphisms (different genetic forms) were found in the 
entire elephant seal sample. And polymorphisms are important 
indicators of how well a population can adapt to environmental 
changes; generally speaking, the fewer polymorphisms, the less 


maximize the benefits of space travel and minimize the costs. 
The first space shuttle has already been tested several times by 
being carried to a high altitude piggybank on top of a 747 jet. It 
was then released and glided to a safe landing at Edwards Air 
Force Base in the Mojave Desert. The shuttle, which is named 
“The Enterprise” after the ship in the TV series Star Trek, is 
powered into space by external booster rockets which drop off 
and parachute back to earth. Looking like a large plane, with 
cargo doors on top, the Enterprise has internal rockets to start 
its re-entry into the atmosphere, but it must eventually slow 
down and land as a glider, without power. Since the landing 
occurs at 220 miles per hour, and there is no possiblity of a 
second approach to the runway if the first one is off target, this is 
definitely a “‘sweaty palms” part of the flight. Both the shuttle 
and its booster rockets are reusable up to 100 times, and they 
will drastically decrease the cost of going into space. 


A typical shuttle mission would last several days, carrying 
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for Elephant Seal? 


This genetic weakening started last century, when, nearing 


@extinction, the seals were able to bréed only with closely related 


individuals. Severe inbreeding can lead to a condition called 
“inbreeding depression’’—characterized by loss of fertility, 
growth anomalies, and metabolic disturbances. 

Another cause of inbreeding is that male elephant seals are 
extremely polygamous; a few males do most of the mating. For 
example, one male may inseminate all of the females in a harem 
of 100 or more, and he may monopolize breeding in this way for 
four or more breeding seasons, while all or most of the other 
ales in the colony fail to mate at all. Since females may breed 
jat age two and give birth for the first time at age three, father- 
daughter matings begin to occur after a male has been dominant 
or four years in a row. If he dominantes for seven consecutive 
years, father-granddaughter matings would occur in the last 
year. 

One possible effect of inbreeding and genetic weakening 
ould be the inability of the elephant seal to adjust to drastic 
changes in its diet. It is believed that the seal feeds primarily ona 


single food such as squid. But if the squid supply were suddenly ' 


depleted, the elephant seal population could collapse for lack of 
food because it may not have the genetic capability to switch to 
other food supplies. 

The broader implications of this story are obvious. Other 
species whose numbers have been severely reduced—such as 
the sea otter, the gray whale, and California condor, the fur seal, 
and a number of terrestrial species—may also have suffered a 
similar reduction in genetic variability and adaptability as they 
have tried to make a comeback. 

Meanwhile, the greatest threat to the elephant seal’s future— 
and in fact its only true natural enemy—is people. As breeding 
colonies enlarge, the seal faces potential conflicts with humans 
over space. 

In 1972, seals began breeding on the Southeast Faratlon 
Island near San Francisco—a location used for 24 years for 
dumping chemical and radioactive wastes. So far, scientists do 
not know what effect possible radioactive leakage will have on 
newborn elephant seal pups there. 

But elephant seals did survive the infamous 1969 oil spill in 
the Santa Barbara Channel. Remarkably, those seals covered 
with crude oil during the spill actually had a higher survival rate 
than those which remained clean, though no one knows why. 


UCSC GRADS BECOME ASTRONAUTS 


two pilots and two mission specialists into orbit. They might 
carry a couple of satellites with infrared and other detectors to 
look for crop diseases and to monitor pollution on the earth 
below, and they might bring down a telephone relay satellite for 
repair or refurbishment. Some astronomical telescopes will 
probably eventually be put into space by the shuttle, and a space 
station produced by a consortium of European nations will be 
launched by it in the early 1980's. As the commercial benefits 
of space continue to increase, the shuttle is expected to fly about 
every two seeks during the next decade. 

At Santa Cruz, his studies in astronomy and work at Lick 
Observatory earned Steve a PhD at the end of the past summer, 
and job offers from several observatories. Surprisingly, Steve 
almost turned down the astronaut job, but the lure of at least 
trying it was too great. Is he afraid of the danger involved? I'll let 
Steve answer. ‘What's the worst that could happen? My 
obituary might read that Steve Hawley came back to earth 
today in Kansas, parts of Oklahoma, Nebraska, and Colorado.” 
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by Robert Sinsheimer 

At the end of my first quarter as Chancellor at UCSC, I think 
it appropriate that I set down some impressions and general 
views. 

To begin, I believe the principal educational purpose of the 
University is the nurture and development of the intellectual 
powers of its students, hopefully to a state of maturity and 
independence. In my view, intellectual includes the rational, the 
ethical and the aesthetic. The means to accomplish such 
development include classes and laboratories, seminars and 
forums, involvement in research, individual interactions, coun- 
seling, cultural events, and above all an ambiance, a setting of 
intellectual excitement and rigor, of rational ferment, of artistic 
creativity and disciplined imagination. 

The University can also provide means to facilitate the 
emotional and physical development and health of its students; 
but these are ancillary and best left to professionals in their 
fields. 

At this time UCSC has some extraordinary strengths in the 
excellence and dedication of its faculty, the devotion of its staff, 
and the questioning spirit of its students—and also a great 
opportunity in the flexibility provided by its unique academic 


structure. eee 
Critical Problems 


The campus is, however, facing at this time some grievous, 
even critical problems. In considerable part these reflect the 
lack of sustained and responsive leadership over the past 
several years in the face of a rapidly changing external 
environment. These must now be addressed. 

Among them are: 

1. The massive decline in student applications to UCSC. For 
fall 1971 this campus received 5964 applications, 3913 fresh- 
men, | 781 transfer. UCSC received 15.39% of all November 
high school applications for freshman admission to UC cam- 
puses. For fall 1977 we received 4102 applications, 1941 
freshman, 2161 transfer, accounting for 3.44% of November 
high school applications for freshman admission to UC camp- 
uses. 

This trend simply must be reversed. Steps have already been 
taken to improve our program of contacts with high schools, to 
involve alumni in contact with prospective students, etc. 
“Recruiting” can and will be further improved, but we must also 
consider the quality and character of the educational program 
we offer here. 

It is instructive to examine the UCSC Academic Plan, 1965- 
75. The enrollment projection for 1975 was 5350 (low) to 7200 
(high). Of these, however, 850-1150 (16%) were expected to 
be graduate students, and 1120-1490 (20%) were to be 
undergraduate professional or pre-professional students (Engi- 
neering, Business, Natural Resources, Basic Medical Science, 
Landscape Architecture). 

We now have 350 graduate students (6%) and essentially no 
overtly professional programs. The effect on enrollment of the 
latter deficit has been exacerbated by the shift in general student. 
interest toward more career oriented education. (According to 
the Carnegie Foundation, 58% of all undergraduates now 
major in “professional studies,’ 15% in the sciences, 8% in the 
social sciences, 6% in the arts, and 5% in the humanities.) 
Everything considered, it is remarkable that UCSC has even 
maintained its enrollment. We have, however, an unbalanced 
program, attractive only to a limited set of students. More 
grievous, such a program deprives our students of contact with 
other students, of a more professional orientation, and severely 
limits their contact with graduate students. 

I believe we must, to prepare for the next decade, seek, even 
invent, opportunities to create more “applied” programs of a 
nature which will both build upon and complement existing 
programs. 


In this regard I note that while the 1965-75 Academic Plan 
states that the Colleges shall provide “liberal arts education,” 
albeit differing “importantly in shade and emphasis,” the plan 
also anticipates the development of “some professional schools 
that similarly combine the living- and learning-situation but at 
the advanced or graduate level.” I believe it is time to take a 
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Chancellor’s State of the Campus Address 


more imaginative and creative view of the Colleges, to use them 
to experiment with the varied academic concepts, provided only 
that such experiments be consistent with the major objectives of 
the collegiate structure. 

Administrative “task forces’’ have been created to analyze 
Our structure, to propose means to improve both our under- 
graduate and graduate enrollment patterns, and to reconsider 
the basic features of UCSC that influence our quality and 
student attractiveness. 


Tighter Resources 

2. The academic program at UCSC is not only unbalanced; it 
is in my view sorely overextended. We are with the best of 
intent simply trying to do too much, to mount too many diverse 
programs, to provide too many services, to equal or surpass the 
academic complexity of large older campuses, but with only the 
resources of a small young campus. The result is faculty 
frustration, staff and administration defensiveness and student 
overexpectation. The result is irritation with all tasks which 
however desirable do not seem to be of highest priority (for 
some this means college courses, for some narrative evaluations, 
for some committee service, etc., etc.). The result is that we are 
unable adequately to provide staff for programs, to provide 
faculty for overenrolled curricula, or to provide sufficient space 
for laboratories. 


zi Chancellor Sinsheimer 

It is easy to understand the development of this situation at a 
time when it was expected the campus would grow to 27,000 
students. It will be difficult, even traumatic, to redress the 
situation to adapt to the restricted era that we now confront. The 
difficulty is compounded by the urgent need to correct the 
imbalances mentioned. 

Every effort will be made to obtain additional resources from 
private sources. A renewal and expansion of the development 
office is in progress. I will also continue to insist that the 
Systemwide Administration has an obligation to utilize prefer- 
entially those resources available to it to help complete the 
unfinished campuses. 

However, to a first approximation I think we must learn to 
live with the concept that resources—be they dollars of faculty 
time or staff time—expended on one project will therefore not 
be available for another project. We need, therefore, and have 
begun, to review all of the major ways in which resources are 
used and to to assure ourselves that in detail and in the aggregate 
these expenditures will parallel the priorities of the campus. 

Change will be needed. Out of such change we can emerge far 
more cohesive and far better prepared for the future. 

College Roles 

3. The role of the Colleges is perceived by many as a festering 

preblem. Some even believe the College approach to have 


_ reasonable time. 


failed and suggest that Colleges should be abandoned, save as 
residential bodies. 

While understanding of the reasons for such opinions, I 
disagree strongly. I believe the College concept broadly 
construed represents the unique strength of UCSC (this is 
perhaps most easily perceived by imagining the absence of the 
College structure, UCSC immediately becomes a mini- and 
inferior-Berkeley). 

I believe we need to take a less monotypic view of the 
academic function and design of the Colleges. Looked at 
synoptically, the Colleges provide an academic avenue through 
which a significant portion of the teaching effort of the campus 
can be freed from the usual disciplinary channels and allowed 
to flow. into interdisciplinary or innovative paths. To be of 
maximum value these efforts need to be organized into coherent 
programs of varying scale and possibly duration. This, the 
Colleges can and should do. 

The range, the diversity, the intrinsic interest of such pro- 
grams should be limited only by the imagination and skills of the 
faculty and students. I submit that if the faculty are disappointed 
in the worth of College programs, this reflects a rein upon 
imagination rather than a failure of structure. I believe every 
faculty member on this campus has exciting educational ideas. I 
am asking the Academic Vice Chancellor to designate a specific 
person to examine existing interdisciplinary programs and 
consider ideas for new interdisciplinary programs within 
Colleges. I will find the resources available for the support of 
those activities deemed worthwhile. 

Because of the overextension mentioned previously, I am 
aware that some faculty would prefer to see the academic 
commitment of the Colleges reduced. For the reasons indi- 
cated, I would believe this would be a most serious mistake. We 
must in fact retrench in some directions, and we must redirect 
our efforts, but not at the net expense of the Colleges. 


Curriculum 

4. There is a general concern about the status of the 
curriculum. It is frequently described as ‘‘in disarray.” This 
epithet is most often applied to the structure of the lower 
division curriculum in general and occasionally to the programs 
of certain Boards of Studies in particular. Curriculum is most 
properly the business of the Academic Senate; I intend to ask 
the Senate to address a number of specific issues in this area and 
to provide what assistance is necessary. 

5. Other problems are perhaps less immediately critical but in 
the long term are of no less importance. These include the 
expansion of our commitment to Affirmative Action, the proper 
role and scope of Ethnic Studies, the proper scope and means of 
student participation in campus governance, and the creation of 
what might be termed an “ethical ambiance”’ on the campus to 
match its intellectual and aesthetic ambiance—among others. 
All these need, and I intend to see that they receive, our 
collective and serious concern. I will hope to report again on our 
progress. 


“To Spark A Rebirth” 

We need to reassert our self-confidence. We have a most 
beautiful campus. The resources available to us, while strictly 
limited and ever inadequate to our sights, are not small; we will 
find more. We need to focus our efforts, to retain our dedication 
to intellectual excellence and ethical integrity and to reaffirm 
our belief in the importance of a first-rate education. We need 
both to express the wisdom of the faculty and to reflect the 
perceptions of the students in the design of that educaiton. If we 
act together we can revitalize this campus—and within a very 


UCSE should become a laboratory for research in the art of 
higher education—research as scholarly, as demanding, as 
important as that in our several disciplines. 

I am asking every person on this campus to rise above old 
disappointments, to forget old injustices. to eschew parochial 
self-interests, and at this time to place first the larger interests of 
UCSC, to spark a rebirth of the energy and enthusiasm for 
excellence with which this campus began. 

The period of drift is over. 


is proud to announce its 


First Annual Photo Contest! 


Dear Editor: 

“In an act of dubious journalism,” your 
paper published on January 19 an article and 
editorial describing the dispute over the 
Kresge/College V Crafts Center. We were 
seriously disturbed, about what was stated 
and omitted in these accounts and are submit- 
ting this letter to clarify the matter. It is not 
our desire to further exacerbate the tensions 
between Kresge and College V, but instead to 
raise issues of import to the entire University 
community. 

The following is: I) a description of the 
most serious omissions and inaccuracies of 
your previous treatment of this issue; II) a 
brief chronology of the events leading up to 
Kresge’s controversial action; and III) an 
appeal for consideration of campus-wide is- 
sues which these events illuminate. 

I) We feel that the following were inac- 
curately represented in your article: 

1. Mr. Arenson questioned the legality of the 
Kresge Administration to make the Crafts 
Center temporarily inoperable. We should 
like to point out that A) the construction of the 
crafts facility was funded primarily by Kresge, 
and that the College V contribution to this 
project was made possible by a $25,000 loan - 
to College V from Kresge. Consequently, like 
a bank foreclosing on a mortgage after efforts 
to negotiate loan repayment failed, Kresge 
attempted to repossess the facility; B) Kresge 
informed Vice-Chancellor .Penaat that they 
intended to repossess the Craft Center and 
received no response to indicate that this 
action was considered either illegal or inap- 
propriate. 

2. Your account implied that Kresge agreed in 
final negotiations to the same arrangement 
which had been previously offered by College 
V. This is not the case. The issue was only 
resolved when Chancellor Sinsheimer agreed 
to provide the FY 76-77 interest that College 
V had been unwilling to pay. 

3. Six weeks prior to the attempt to repossess 
the Crafts Center, Kresge offered, for a 
second time, a compromise solution to the 
dispute. A critical factor in the decision to 
take control of the crafts facility was the fact 
that Provost Machotka made no response to 
this compromise offer, despite repeated at- 
tempts to solicit his cooperation. 

II) The incidents leading up to the climax of 
the Crafts Center issues have thus far been 
described in a jumbled fashion. Below is an 
attempt to present the chronology more clear- 
ly and concisely: 

In order to complete construction of the 
Crafts village, Kresge loaned $25,000 to 
College V, with the understanding that the 
loan would be repaid when College V re- 
ceived a college endowment, or its equivalent. 
When the Regents advanced a substantial 
amount of money to College V (Regents 
Advance Monies), Kresge felt that an ap- 
propriate source for loan repayment had 
become available. At this point College V 
Acting Provost George Van der Muhl ex- 
pressed a willingness to repay the loan using 
these RAM funds. He asked Assistant Chan- 
cellor Pat Sullivan if this would be within 
University regulations. Pat Sullivan replied 
that this would be possible, and the chief 
accounting officer proceeded with the trans- 
fer. Vice Chancellor Penaat subsequently 
reversed the transfer, expressing concern that 
such action would preclude construction of a 
Provost’s House for College V. 

When it became clear that a Provost House 
was no longer under consideration, Kresge 
again brought up the issue of repayment. 
Rather than repay the principle, College V 
offered to provide annual interest of $1500. 
Kresge agreed, provided that the payments 
begin in FY 76-77, and that the payments be 


made with a flexible fund source such as 
College Membership or Provost's Discre- 
tionary Funds. College V offered to begin 
payments in 77-78, from a less flexible Stu- 
dents Facilities fund source. Kresge indi- 
cated a willingness to compromise on either 
the funding source or initial payment date, but 
not both. Provost Machotka never replied to 
the compromise offer. In late November, 
Kresge indicated that unless College V was 
willing to negotiate a settlement by December 
31, the college would be forced to cancel the 
loan and repossess the facility. On January 
4th, Kresge wrote a work order asking that the 
locks for the Craft Center be changed. The 
work order was sent to campus facilities late 
Thursday and received on January 6th by 
Campus Facilities. This allowed Kresge to 
either cancel the work order on Friday, should 
negotiations resume, or proceed on Monday 
with implementation of the repossession plan. 
Without informing Kresge, Vice Chancellor 
Penaat countermanded the work order and 
instructed Director of Campus Facilities Lou 
Fackler to respond to only those work orders 
which contained approval from both colleges. 
III) We feel that the following questions 
deserve campus-wide attention: 
1. The operations of the Craft center over the 
past several years raises serious questions 
about the use of student funds on this campus. 
Whereas College V reports (Registration Fee 
Proposal 77-78) that a substantial proportion 
of Crafts center usage is for instructional 
purposes, the vast majority of operating ex- 
penses are funded through non-academic 
sources, most of which are Registration Fee. 
The facility was constructed entirely with 
Registration Fee monies. Consequently, use 


‘of the center for instructional purposes is 


violation of Planning and Budget Manual, 
Chapter 6030 Section c, page 2. Did the 
Registration Fee committee, Vice Chancellor 
Student Affairs, and Chancellor directly and 
knowingly approve such practices? 

2. Isn’t the Craft center in fact an integral part 
of the College V ASM major? Does any 
campus-wide academic committee know the 
full cost and scope of the ASM program? 
Have they approved the program? 

3. Why are the operating expenses of the 
Crafts Center so high? The Hahn Art Center 
operates on a budget of a little over $3,000, 
whereas the annual budget for the Kresge- 
College V facility runs over $19,000. 


4. Why does a recreational facility need 
$4,000 for visiting artists, and why do stu- 
dents who enroll in the recreational classes 
pay $15 for the instructor, plus materials fee? 
5. Did Vice Chancellor Penaat’s failure to 
indicate other courses of action which could 
have been taken to resolve the impasse reflect 
an oversight or negligence in fulfilling her 
responsibilities as a mediator? 

It is our hope that this additional informa- 
tion will clarify the events which occurred, 
and provide a basis for rational discussion of 
the issues which remain to be resolved. 


The Kresge Office Staff 


Arenson Replies: Your account of the story 
is basically the same as my version of the 
story, although at one point you mention that 
College 5 Acting Provost Van der Muhl 
“expressed a willingness to repay the loan 
using these RAM funds.” But, in his April 
28, 1976 letter to then-Chancellor Taylor, he 
makes it clear that he opposed repayment of 
the loan through RAM funds. Either he 
changed his mind or your version is incor- 
rect. 

Once again, I believe the facts as you 
present them are almost exactly as I pre- 
sented them. Certain issues, however, are not 
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accepted ‘‘fact,”’ such as Kresge's “‘reposses- 


sion of the facility” like a bank “foreclosing 


_a mortgage.” That is not accepted as fact 


either by College 5 or, more importantly, the 
Chancellor himself. 

In this same way, the issue of the loan 
dispute is a different issue from the Lease- 
Hiromura decision to close down the Crafts 
Center. The Chancellor did not reprimand 
them for, nor was the outrage expressed 
against, their previous negotiating positions 
or tactics in regard to the loan dispute. 
Rather, the questions of illegality and rep- 
rimand centered on their specific unilateral 
decision to close the Crafts Center. While 
such an action was apparently not of major 
consequence in their eyes, it was a major 
issue to others, and this was represented as 
such in my article, along with Kresge’s 
explanation of its actions. 

You also mention that the Crafts Center 
was built with Reg Fee monies and that 
instructional use there is unlawful, etc. It is 


simple fact that two-thirds of the costs of 
' building the Center came from gift monies 


and that both Kresge and College 5 put their 
Reg Fee monies to other uses. 
I stand by the article. 


Dear Editor: ; 

Finally, an administrator in this bureau- 
cratic nightmare of an institution is able to 
take his nose out of the academic manual, dig 
his way out from under the rubble of rules, 
and take a clear and decisive action in the 
interest of the members of his college and....the 
people’s champion rushes to the defense of 
patience, rules, procedures, and business as 
usual. You would think that even the incon- 
venienced art students could appreciate the 
stark juxtaposition of human will against the 
bureaucratic/surrealistic/pettyfogging non- 
reality of administrative inaction, but... 
“scandal” “‘pottergate’”’ (more tempest in a 
teapot). I can understand the Chancellor 
slapping his hand — after all, he will be in 
trouble if people around here start doing what 
makes sense rather than following the rules to 
the letter. But the City on a Hill? Have you 
bought the idea that watergate was really 
about a rule bender in an otherwise OK 
society rather than the natural extension of a 
system of administrative logic gone mad? I 
guess I can resign myself to a newspaper 
going over to the other side.(I know what it’s 
like to be hard up for an issue in a system as 


perfect as ours). What I can’t understand is 
why Dr. Lease hasn’t told the lot of you to 


take a hike in whatever language or metaphor 
he finds sufficient to the task. 


Mike Rotkin 


Dear Editor: 

We wish to take issue with both your 
editorial and the letter from three College V 
students (19 January, 1978) concerning the 
closing of the Kresge V Crafts Center. 

The three students would have done well to 
seek answers to the questions they raised 
before maligning the characters of Kresge’s 
Acting Provost and Bursar and asking rheto- 
rically why those officers weren't asked to 
resign. The CHP editorial staff would also 
have done well to find out the facts (which 
were in many instances incompletely or inac- 
curately reported in David Arenson’s article 
in the same issue) before castigating Gary 
Lease and Alan Hiromura. 

If there has been immaturity, irresponsi- 
bility, or unethical behavior, it has been on 
the part of those who forced Gary into an 
impossible situation—a situation in which his 
and Alan’s actions were the only appropriate 
response. If there have been unreasonable 
judgements, they have been on the part of 


those who would reprimand Gary and Alan 
for taking the only reasonable course of 
action open to them and who would publicly 
malign their characters without having the 
benefit of accurate information. 

Our purpose in writing to CHP is not, 
however, to provide details about what actu- 
ally happened (see letter from Kresge College 
Office staff submitted for this issue), but to 
express our disgust and outrage at the utterly 
unwarranted attacks on Gary and Alan. Asa 
Kresge College Program, Woman's Studies 
has had extensive working relationships with 
both Gary and Alan. In all aspects of these 
relationships, we have found them to be not 
only “just and mature administrators,” but 
also exceptionally and consistently respon- 
sible, helpful, concerned about students, and 
responsive. to their needs. In his capacity as 
Acting Provost, Gary's active support of the 
Women’s Studies Program and his contribu- 
tions to its growth and stability have been 
immensely valuable to Kresge and non- 
Kresge students alike—and, it should be 
noted, his commitment to Women’s Studies, 
in which there is widespread student interest, 
far exceeds the support offered by the vast 
majority of administrators or faculty on this 
campus. 

We are quite convinced that students — 
and the campus community as a whole— 
would be most fortunate to have more officers 
like Gary and Alan. And we hope that CHP 
will make an effort to amend its outrageous 
character assassination of two responsible, 
respectful, and respect-worthy members of 
this community. 

Yours, 
Women’s Studies Resource Committee 


Editor's Note: We stand by our editorial 
and David Arenson’s article. 


Get mad 


To the students of UCSC, 

Having participated in C.A.I.R. and also 
the sit-in at the end of last quarter, it is very 
obvious to me how people on this campus 
look at the political activity that has occurred 
here of late as unsatisfactory, unfulfilling, 
incompetent, and foolish. I have experienced 
those feelings myself. However, I would 
in many ways prefer to see those acts that 
have occurred than nothing at all. Not that I 
presume that impetuous action is going to 
lead to decisive change, or that the methods 
that have been used, i.e. rallies and sit-ins, 
will accomplish landmark events. Frankly, I 
don’t think those actions accomplished much, 
but...you’re angry aren't you? That is to say 
that somehow those actions, whether they 
were consistently coherent or not, made some 
people on this campus wake up to the fact that 
there are other people out there struggling 
with the complexities of the world around 
them. ; 

For me it’s just fine that there are people on 
this campus who think that the political 
activities that occur up on this hill are bogus. 
Go get angry, mad as hell, do something, 
wake up to the fact that we all live together in 
this world and that somewhere someone up 
there has got to be pulling the strings, our 
strings, and we have nosay as to how they will 
be pulled. A feeling of political impotence 
exists on this hill, with little really stimulating 
actions between conflicting groups or indivi- 
duals. Sometimes I wonder what is going on: 
let's see some feedback, some good healthy 
anger between students might be an excellent 
exercise in community. 


Laurie Glenn 


cont. on p. 7 
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by Stewart Lawrence 

The political events of last spring at 
UCSC, UCB, and UCD were not isolated 
instances of student activism in the otherwise 
“quiet seventies.”’ In response to the South 
African regime's growing repression of Black 
South Africans and other opponents of apart- 
heid, increasing numbers of students across 
the nation are questioning their university's 
connections with corporations that prop up 
and profit from the system of legalized racism 
in South Africa. Some of the more significant 
organizing efforts have taken place at the 
following campuses: 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON — After ex- 
tensive organizing and an overwhelming stu- 
dent referendum, the State Board of Higher 
Education voted on November 6, 1977 by 8 
to 333 to divest its stock. in 27 companies 
doing business in South Africa. Soon after the 
action, however, the Oregon attorney general 
advised that the divestment, which affects $6 
million in securities, may have been illegal. A 
1975 law apparently gives only the Oregon 
Investment Council the power to authorize 
state fiduciary transactions such as divest- 
ment. In response, lawyers for the People for 
Southern African Freedom (PSAF) are chal- 
lenging the right of the Investment Council to 
manage the state's portfolios in the face of 
such widespread disapproval of its policies. 

In addition, PSAF is currently petitioning 
the city councilin Eugene to draft a resolution 
suggesting to the local media and coin dealers 
that they stop advertising the South African 
krugerrand. (The krugerrand is a gold coin 
used by the South African government to help 
ensure steady demand for its chief export, 
gold.) This action was sparked by a similar 
effort in Portland. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN— After 
investigative reporting by the student news- 
paper revealed that $14 million—about two- 
thirds of the university’s investment port- 
folio—were invested in corporations oper- 
ating in South Africa, students at the U of W 
occupied the Chancellor's office (May | 6th). 
Attorney General Bronson LaFollette subse- 
quently ruled that the university's investment 
in these companies violated a state law bar- 
ring the Regents from investing in companies 
which practice or condone discrimination. 
He recommended that the University imme- 
diately begin divesting the stock. The Univer- 
sity complied. However, the Regents later 
qualified their decision after a legal opinion 
offered by a local protessor of law argued that 
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the discriminatory clause was “invalid’’ due 
to the international nature of the investments. 
In the first week of October, they voted 
unanimously to sell all stock in those corpo- 
rations that have failed to adopt the “six 
principles” as guidelines for corporate labor 
policy in South Africa. This partial divest- 
ment will probably affect holdings in only 
four or five firms ($5 million), while the 
University will retain securities worth $10 
million in 15 other firms. 

Notwithstanding this setback, the broad- 
based movement in Madison has succeeded 
in gaining the attention of the Wisconsin 
Assembly, where a resolution has been draft- 
ed asking the University to sell all its holdings 
in the corporations involved in South Africa. 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS— 
After a large-scale campaign, the trustees of 
U Mass voted on September 14 to divest 
$682,000 of securities in 20 corporations. 


Since that time, U Mass and other Boston- 
area schools-have met to exchange ideas and 
resources (December 10th). Another confer- 
ence is scheduled for March 10, 11 and 12, at 
which time the basis for joint areawide action 
will be established. The schools involved 
include Harvard, Yale, Amherst, and Hamp- 
shire (the last twe have just divested), Boston 
U., Tufts, Wellesley, Brandeis (partially di- 
vested), Holy Cross and Northeastern. 

STANFORD— SCRIP, the group that led 
the sit-in of last May that resulted in 294 
arrests, has given the University a Feb. 14 
dealine to divest itself of holdings in 8 key 
corporations active in South Africa. In ad- 
dition, out of the Stanford events has grown 
the Catalyst Project, a group that has pro- 
duced an 80-page booklet on organizing 
around divestment and an 80-page pamphlet 
detailing US investment in South Africa. 
Members of the Catalyst Project have travel- 


led extensively throughout the US to col- 
lege campuses and liberation support head- 
quarters for the purpose of exchanging infor- 
mation and establishing contacts. Recently, 
the Catalyst Project mailed packets of material 
to over 50 locations in the country, including 
schools and groups doing work in Arizona, 
Connecticut, Ohio, Maryland, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Virginia, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan and Iowa. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY— Coming off 
a successful campaign to prevent former 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger from 
teaching here, a coalition of groups has re- 
cently initiated a petition drive calling for 
divestment of stocks in all corporations doing 
business in South Africa and for re-investment 
of those stocks in State bonds. The coalition 
has been successful in exposing the role of 
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Conference Speakers Blast Vorster Regime 


by Tina Courtright 


In August, 1977, there was a World 
Conference for Action Against Apartheid in 
Lagos, Nigeria, attended by representatives 
of the U.N., including Andrew Young, lead- 
ers of Black African nations, and leaders of 
the major liberation movements in Southern 
Africa. Following are excerpts from speeches 
given by two of these major figures in South 
African politics. (Trafscripts provided by the 
special U.N. Center Against Apartheid, di- 
rected by Leslie Harriman, U.N. Ambassador 
from Nigeria.) 

During the conference, the leaders repeat- 
edly traced the connections between apart- 
heid and the western world, and outlined the 
responsibility of the leading world nations to 
support the liberation efforts in Southern 
Africa. 

Oliver Tambo, President of the Af- 
rican National Council of South Africa: 


“Vorster’s regime defies the people of the 
world with arrogance and brutality. And still 
the imperialist powers refuse to take measures 
against the apartheid regime. 

“We must not be afraid to place the burden 
of responsibility for the crimes committed 
against our people, against the people of 
Africa, upon the Western powers and the 
multinational corporations which have put 
profit higher than human life and who have 
bestowed more value on their egotistic inter- 


ests than on human aspirations. 

**...Itis clear, consequently, that the imper- 
ilist powers are still determined to follow a 
strategy that leaves the South African situation 
fundamentally unchanged. It is without a 
doubt that these powers will continue to insist 
that the Vorster regime introduce a few re- 
forms. That will result in, at best, eliminating 
the external marks of discrimination yet leav- 
ing the power in the hands of the white 
minority, supported no doubt by a few black 
puppets.” 

Joshua Nkomo, Co-leader of the Patri- 
otic Front of Zimbabwe: 


** Apartheid is the equivalent of the fascism 
which the world fought to destroy from 1939 
to 1945. If fascism and racism could not be 
overcome by speeches and resolutions be- 
tween 1939 and 1945, it is clear that neither 
will apartheid be overcome by speeches and 

resolutions in 1977. Convinced of this fact 
after having attempted for several years to 
speak the language of reason with apartheid, 
we, the Southern African liberation move- 
ments, have decided that the only way to cure 
humanity of this wound is revolutionary 
armed struggle. 


““...We see public opinion stupefied and 
horrified by the murders at Sharpeville and 
Soweto as well as in a number of other black 
South African towns, but I must tell you, 
brothers and sisters, that many more of our 
people have been killed in this troubled coun- 


try, in the course of horrible incidents, in the 
privacy of the walls and enclosures which 
surround the prisons and South African de- 
tention camps. Thousands of others are dead 
of hunger, malnutrition and privations, or 
again as a result of their harsh exiles in 
faraway parts of the country, where they were 
left to rot for years: now, the world knows 
nothing of these evils, of which the western 
press is nevertheless not ignorant. If their 
existence is concealed, it is because the 
organs of the press are accomplices in these 
crimes which arouse abhorrence. 

“Apartheid is not only discrimination 
against the Black South African, it is in fact 
synonymous with murder and genocide. You 
cannot hope to make these crimes disappear 
by simply trying to reason with the assassins; 
you must take measures, real measures; that 
means that you must materially support, to 
the fullest extent, the liberation movements 
who have decided to sacrifice their most 
precious possession, that is, their life itself. 

‘*...There are those who believe that the 
South African racists are too powerful to be 
dislodged by armed struggle, whatever the 
form. To those, I say that- there is on this 
planet no power capable of withstanding a 
people who aspire to self-determination and 
freedom. 

‘That may take time, but the force of Right 
always wins out in the end. This is why, 
comrades and friends, the struggle must go 
on—for victory is certain.” 


MORE LETTERS: Hubert Humphrey, ProandCon => 


Dear Editor: 
David Arenson in the January 19 CHP 


‘gives an eloquent eulogy of Hubert Horatio 


Humphrey. I grew up in Wisconsin, right next 
to Humphrey's state of Minnesota. so I heard 
more about HHH than most people. I met 
Humphrey a number of times: I chatted with 
him: I argued with him.....and I came to 
despise him. 

Arenson lists a number of HHH’s accom- 
plishments, let us look at some of them a bit 
closer. The Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 
1964 — some people say that Humphrey was 
ten years ahead of his time in civil rights. 
unfortunately his time was 1948. Go to the 
ghettoes of St. Paul. or the Hennepin avenue 
inner-city Minneapolis and then tell us about 
Humphrey's civil mghts accomplishments. 
The Food For Peace Program — there are a 
few more blatant examples of US imperial- 
ism and sociological genocide than the Food 
For Peace program. The Dept. of Housing 
and Urban Development — a simple look at 
America’s cities and you see the effect of 
HUD. The SALT talks — there are more 
nuclear weapons than ever before, and the 


US alone is creating 3 more everyday. The 
Humphrey-Hawkins Full-Employment Bill 
— this bill, if passed, would not create one 
single, solitary job. It is a cruel joke on the 
millions of unemployed people in this country. 

What Arenson fails to mention is this: 
under and below everything else. Hubert 
Humphrey was a war criminal. 

Remember the signs: “Hypocrite Honkie 
Humphrey” and “Keep America Hump-free.~ 
I could quote James Simon Kunen or Dr. 
Hunter S. Thompson to give my feelings 
about Humphrey. but that would be.too easy. 
I have never been more disgusted by a human 
being in politics. I had a lot of rational 
political disagreements with the man, but 
basically. he made me sick. 


Friday the 13th was a lucky day. Steve 
Belling. Stevenson College 
To the Editor: : 
. Vd like to share some thoughts about Hubert 
Humphrey — not the political figure. but the 
man of character. 

Upon his return to Washington. D.C. be- - 


tore Christmas, Humphrey was bubbling with 
faith and good humor even through he knew 
he'was very ill. After arriving via Air Force 
One with Vice President Mondale, Humphrey 
quipped, “All my life I tried to get a ride on 
Air Force One. Now I've done it.” 

In his Senate effice, Humphrey told the 
press and his friends, “I've got a lot of faith 
and that’s why I'm going to win my battle. 
Now why don't you all have a pleasant 
afternoon.” ; 

I was impressed by his courage and wrote 
him a letter before Christmas. I told him his 
obvious strength of spirit was inspiring and 
assured him he would indeed win his battle. I 
simply told him what he already knew. that he 
would live because of his faith (John 3:36: 
11:25 - 26). 

On January 13. I received a letter from the 
Senator. Among his comments were the fol- 
lowing words: “I have much to be thankful 
for. including many friends and countless 
persons who have wished me well.” 

Later that same day. a radio report inform- 
ed me of Hubert Humphrey's critical condi- 
tion. At midnight, I heard of his passing. 


ey 


4 


Humphrey has previously summed up his 
true feelings about life in this way: “I have 
been given friendship, affection, and respect. 
Really, when it’s all over, what's better than 
that?” 

St. Paul, whose name is given to the city 
where Senator Humphrey was last honored 
before his burial, is quick to agree with 
Hubert’s summation by saying, “For all the 
law is fulfilled in one word. even in this; Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself (Galations 
5:14: Leviticus 19:18: Romans 13:9 - 10). 

‘ Well-spoken Senator Humphrey. 


Sincerely, Douglas Johnson Merrill College 
Graduate. 1974 


Clarification 


Dear Editor: 

I was pleased to see Kent Dannehl's fine 
article on the present threat to graduate 
student teaching on this campus. There is one 
item in the article. however. which I would 
like to clarify. This involved the quotation 
from a letter I wrote to the Committee on 

cont. on p. 14 
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CAMPUS CAL 


Thursday 


DISCUSSION — Exploring topics in Judaism with Rabbi Rick Litvak. 
Weekly discussion group of contemporary Judaism. 12 noon, Cowell 
Dining Hall. Through Winter quarter. 

KZSC — 6 pm. news. 88.1 FM. : 

MEETING — Student Affairs Advisory Committee to the Chancellor. 7 
pm., Classroom 1. 

TOURNAMENT — Men’s Beginning and Intermediate Racquetball 
Singles. 7 pm., East Courts. Warm up, 6 to 6:45 pm. Players must sign up 
in advance. 

MEETING — Students for a Nuclear Free Future. 7:30 pm., Crown- 
Meryill Rec. Rm. - 

MEN’S SUPPORT GROUP MEETING — For gay and straight men. 
A growing and learning opportunity for men who are dissatisfied with the 
social definition of masculinity. For more info call Yuriy Siwolop, 429- 
4134 or 425-0858. 7:30 pm., Kresge Rust Room, above Kresge Library. 
MOVIE — “Blazing Saddles,” with Mel Brooks. 8 and 10:15 pm., 
Stevenson Dining Hall. Stev. stud. 50¢, others $1. 

POLARITY WORKSHOP — Leam relaxation techniques through 
your body’s polarity. This workshop will be an introduction to polarity. 8 
pm., College V Fireside Lounge. FREE. Advance sign up required, Field 
House. 

LECTURE — Susan Scrimshaw, UCLA assistant professor, School of 
Public Health: “The Fertility of Third World Woman: What They Want 
and What They Get.” 8 pm., Kresge Town Hall, FREE. 

DRAMA — An Evening of Love: two Harold Pinter one-act plays, “The 
Lover,” and “The Collection.” 8 pm., Barn Theater. $3.50. Through 
"Sunday. 


Friday 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR — Reduced Educational Fee for part- 
time undergraduates: Last day for a student enrolled in one course only to 
apply for a $50. reduction in the Educational Fee. Forms are available at 
your college office. Obtain your provost’s approval and file at the 
Registrar’s Office. Change of Study List: Last day to file petitions to ADD 
courses. Registration ends: Last day to register for winter quarter with a 
$25. late fee. 
COLLOQUIUM — Native american History. Ed Castillo, UC River- 
side: “Is University Work Relevant to the Indian Community?” Mark 
Steisel: ‘Tribal Courts and Justice.” Sid Welsh, A.I.M.: “The Continu- 
ing Struggle.” 4 pm., Rm. 194 Kresge. FREE. 


SOCIAL WORKERS’ RETRAINING PROG. IN ISRAEL — 
;Shimshon Neikrug, a professor of Social Work at the University of Tel 
Aviv, will be in the Bay Area on February 14 to interview applicants 
-interested in Social Work Retraining Programs at the School of Social 
Work of Tel Aviv University, and at Kfar Sava, a centrally located town. 
Social workers with an MSW or a BSW, with or without experience, are 
eligible to apply to this program. To ensure a place in the next program, 
and to arrange an interview with Mr. Neikrug, those interested should 
contact the Israel Aliyah Center, to schedule an initial appointment with 
the Shaliach. The Aliyah Center is located at 46 Kearny Street, in San 
Francisco, 392-3970; 392-8998. 
RETRAINING PROG. FOR PROFESSIONALS IN TOURIST 
INDUSTRY — The Israel Aliyah Center, together with the Ministry of 
Absorption and the Ministry of Tourism in Israel, are offering a program 
that is designed to provide candidates with the theoretical background and 
training required in the fields of hotel administration, management, tourist 
‘guides, authorized clerks in travel agencies, etc. Those interested in 
‘pursuing this further should contact the Israel Aliyah Center to arrange for 
‘an interview with a Shaliach. The Aliyah Center is located at 46 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco, 392-3970; 392-8998. 
KUUMBWA JAZZ CENTER EVENTS — Thurs., Jan. 26, 9 pm. 
“Battle of the Saxes, Vol. II, $2:50 admission. Fri. Jan. 27, 9 pm., Stan 
Poplin Trio, $2. admission. Sat. Jan. 28, 9 pm. Joachim Kuhn: solo 
piano, $3, admission. 
PARENTS CENTER — New groups especially for single parents are a 
feature of the Parents Center’s class offerings for this winter and spring. 
The new Single Parent Support Project will present 2 groups for single 
parents: “Parenting Skills for Men,” taught by John Hayes, Licensed 
‘Marriage Family and Child Counselor, will explore the special roles of 
men in parenting. ‘* Drop-in Group for Single Parents,” led by Laura Kelly 
and Gail Davis of the Parents Center, will be an ongoing night social and 
support group. In addition, three classes for all parents will be offered by 


the Parents Center: **Making Your Family Work,” **Piaget for Parents,” 
and “The Dynamics of Adolescence.” Parents are encouraged to pre- 
register for all groups and classes, as enrollment is limited. For further 


LECTURE/POTLUCK — Mishael Caspi, UCSC professor of Jewish 
Studies: "The Meaning of Shabbat in Jewish Tradition and Mystical 
Literature.’’ Shabbat potluck and discussion. 6 pm., Health Center 
Library. Call Kathy Stopel to see what you can bring 426-6242. 
KZSC — 6 pm. news. 88.1 FM. 

MOVIE — “The Merchant of Féur Seasons,” by Rainer Wemer 
Fassbinder (1971). 7 pm. and 930 pm., Thimann Lecture Hall 3. 
Students and senior citizens $1. gdneral $1.50. 
CAMPUS/COMMUNITY FORUM — UC Investment Policies. 
Panel: UC Regent Stanley K. Sheinbaum, member of the Regents’ 
Investment Committee and its special committee to consider social 
responsibility in investments; Desax Myers and David Liff of the 
Investment Responsibility Research Center, Washington, D.C.; and 
William Cotter, president of the African-American Institute, N.Y. City. 
UCSC Chancellor Robert L. Sinsheimer, UCSC Professor of Politics 
John Marcum, a noted authority on Africa, and students who have been 
critical of UC investment practices also will take part in the forum. 7:30 
pm., Classrooms | and 2, FREE. 

SQUARE DANCE — A genuine ho-down with the Bonnie Doon String 
Band. There’s only one thing better than listening to Blue-Grass music and 
that’s dancing to Blue-Grass! 8 pm. Crown Dining-Hall, FREE. 
MEN’S BASKETBALL GAME — UCSC vs. University of Santa 
Clara. 8 pm., West Gym, across Oakes College, FREE. 
CONCERT/RECITAL — Jane Adler, pianist. 8:30 pm., Performing 
Arts Concert Hall, FREE. 

KUSP — “Dr. Hall's Baroque Tonic.” The good doctor administers a 
healthy dose of 17th and 18th century classical music. 10 am. 
SIERRA CLUB SLIDE TALK — Alaska: Time for Decision by Joyce 
Stevens at public meeting of Sierra Club, Branciforte Junior High School 
Multi-purpose Room, 7:30 pm. A lively speaker, Ms. Stevens lived and 
worked in Alaska over thirty years. Refeshments. 


Saturday 


GYMNASTICS COMPETITION — Northern California Jr. Wo- 
men’s Gymnastics Championships (Class II). 9 am. to 8 pm., West Gym, 
$1. 2 

KZSC — 6 pm. From the Pacific Archives: “The Cancer 
Connection.” KZSC 88.1 FM. 

MOVIE — “The Front,” starring Woody Allen and Zero Mostel. 7 and 
9:20 pm., Classroom 2, $1. 

THEATER PERFORMANCE — “New Roots,” an off-Broadway 
anthology presented by Kay Carney, UCSC lecturer in drama. 8 om., 


Kresge Town Hall. Advance tickets $2. Students and senior citizens, $3. 


information (times, dates, etc.) call 426-7322 in Santa Cruz, or 728-2233 
in Watsonville. 


SOS CITIZENS GROUP — Last November, the US Department of 
the Interior released a schedule calling for immediate bidding for leases by 


‘ oil corporations which could bring offshore oil drilling to the Monterey 


Bay Area by 1981. This move has been opposed by: The State Office of 
Planning and Research, The Regional Air Quality Control Board, The 
Association of Monterey Bay Governments, The Boards of Supervisors 
of Monterey and Santa Cruz Counties, and Congressman Leon Panetta. 
A citizen’s group has been formed called Save Our Shores with the 
purpose of facilitating communication and research concerning the 
prospect of offshore oil drilling and its impact upon the environment. A 
meeting has been scheduled for January 26 at 7 pm. at the Santa Cruz 
Library, 224 Church Street. 


CHILDREN’S ART EXHIBIT — “I Never Saw Another Butterfly” is 
the title of an exhibit of children’s art that will be displayed in the Hall 
Gallery of College V today through Saturday, Jan. 28. Hours are between 
1 and 5 pm. daily. According to Rabbi Rick Litvak, the children who 
produced the drawings in the exhibit were confined to Camp Terezin in 
Czechoslovakia during the years 1942 to 1944. The sketched reflect how 
life appeared to them, and also some of their cherished memories. 


MARCH AGAINST COORS — Come demonstrate your support for 
workers’ rights and striking Coors workers. Meet at Mondo Bros. Coors 
distributors at Mission and Swift at 7:30 am or Bay Tree Bookstore at 7:15 
am, Tuesday, Jan. 31. Provide transportation? Call Steve at 423-4715. 


CAREERS IN DENTISTRY AND DENTAL HYGIENE — On 
Monday, January 30, there will be an information session for all people 
interested in careers in the dental field. The discussion will center around 
the procedures for applying to dental programs, entrance tests, curriculum 
Selection and grade options. This session is scheduled for 5:00 pm in the 
Career Planning Library, 350 McHenry Library. For further information 
call x2183. 


FOR THE WEEK OF _JANUARY 26 THRO 


general: At door $3. students and senior citizens, $4. general. 
DRAMA — A performance of the Ancient Indian Epic "The Ramayana.” 8 
pm., Performing Arts Theatre. Advance tickets $3. students, $3.50 at 
door; general $3.50 advance, $4. at the door; children 6-12 and senior 
citizens $1. children under 6, FREE. Performance on Sunday also. 
CONCERT — College V Music Series presents: “The Arcadian 
Ensemble.” Carol Panofsky, baroque oboe, recorder; Margaret Panofsky, 
viola da gamba; Kent Underwood, baroque guitar, lute, theorbo. Works 
by Geminiani, C.P.E. Bach, Handel, and others. 8:30 pm., College V 
Study Center, FREE. 

KUSP — “Latino America Presente."’ Contemporary Latin music from 
Cuba, Brazil, etc. 1 pm. “Street Corner Symphony,” King Curtis special, 
records and history. 7 pm. 


Sunday 


KZSC — 6 pm. Sportsrap. 88.1 FM. 

MOVIE — “Garden of the Finzi-Continis,”’ the moving experience of an 
Italian-Jewish family facing a world crumbling around them during World 
War II. 7 and 9:30 pm., Classroom 2. $1. 

MOVIES — “I Live in Fear,” and “Hiroshima-Nagasaki 1945.” 7:30 
pm., Stev. Dining Hall $1. 

CONCERT — An evening of contemporary music. Carl Fravel, Steve 
Key, and others. 8 pm., Performing Arts Concert Hall, FREE. 
MEEING/DISCUSSION — Gay and Lesbian Alliance open discus- 
sion on ageism, and how it particularly relates to the gay community. All 
lesbians and gay men are welcome to attend and participate. 7 pm. Charles 
E. Merrill Lounge. 

KUSP — “Sunday Night Special.”” KUSP salutes Mardi Gras with 
exclusive meters and Dr. John tape recorded at Tipitina’s last year. 
Champagne Charlie hosts. 9 pm. 

SC GAY COALITION — Invites you to join Harvey Milk, Californias 
first openly gay supervisor, recently elected to San Francisco's Sth 
District. 1:30 pm., at the YWCA at Chestnut and Walnut Sts. Potluck 
lunch, 1:30 to 3:30. Talk and discussion at 3 pm. For information call 
426-LIFE. 

SIERRA CLUB HIKE — 12 miles in Butano State Park. Meet at 
County Government Center Parking Lot at 8:30 am. with lunch and 
water. Call 688-0456. Leaders are Jack McKellar and Jenny Dillingham. 


Monday 


COLLOQUIUM — Wendy Martyna, Ph.D, candidate, Stanford Uni- 
versity: ‘*What can ‘he’ mean? Exploring Our Use and Understanding of 


General Announcements 


RIPTIDE SLIDE SHOW — Riptide, a local group of non-profit worker 
collectives, presents ‘Discover America,” a narrated slide show pro- 
duced by National Land for People. Show looks at Westlands Water 
District, the 160 acre limit law and what people can do to organize against 
high-profit agribusiness. Thurs. Jan. 26, 7:30 pm., Rm. 7. Del Mar School 
(1990 Merrill, a few blocks off 17th Ave.) Free admission and refresh- 
ments. A speaker from National Land will be on hand to answer questions. 
For more information contact General Hardware and Feed at 476-5344. 


VETERAN SERVICES ANNOUNCEMENTS 


DROP IN CLASS LOAD — Drops will have an effect of V.A. 
payments if there are no mitigating circumstances or valid reasons to 
justify the drop. If a veteran or veteran’s dependent drops a class and there 
is a mitigating circumstance or valid reason for the drop the reduction in 
pay or termination of pay will be based on the date of the drop. If there is a 
drop from a class and the veteran or veteran’s dependent cannot show a 
mitigating circumstance or valid reason for the drop, the V.A. will 
consider the effective date to be the first day of the quarter in which the 
drop occurs and will charge an overpayment for the period from the first 
day of the quarter. The veteran or veteran's dependent must file a petition 
with the Registrar and notify Veteran Services, U.C. Santa Cruz, at the 
same time. MITIGATING CIRCUMSTANCES — A mitigating 
circumstance or valid reason is something which hinders a veteran or 
veteran's dependent from pursuing his or her program and which is beyond 
his or her control. Mitigating circumstances should be immediately 
reported to Veteran Services, UCSC. PREPAYMENT — Regular 
monthly VA checks will represent payment for the preceding month rather 
than for the current month. ADVANCE PAY — It will be necessary for 
the veteran or veteran's dependent to specifically request advance 
payment. Advance pay will not be made without this request. This request 
should be made through Veterans Services, UCSC. CREDIT BY 
EXAMINATION — A veteran or veteran's dependent cannot be paid for 
passing a course by means of the petition for credit by examination. 
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FEBRUARY 2 


the Generic Masculine.”’ | pm., Rm. 499, Social Sciences, FREE. 
MEETING — Inter-Tribal Student Alliance. 5 pm., Rm. 196, Kresge. 
Every Monday through Winter quarter. 

LECTURE — “Women as Patients.”’ Nirtana Bluestein, Santa Cruz 
County Patient Advocate; Karen Hammerquist, Santa Cruz Welfare 
Legal Assistance Center; Dr. Clara Johns, head of the Home Health 
Dept. of Kaiser Hosp. 2:30 pm., Rm. 212, Social Sciences. FREE. 
Parking Permits available at the Cookhouse for 50¢. 

KZSC — 6 pm. News. 8 pm.: **Women in China,” from the Women’s 
Radio Collective. 88.1 FM. 

MEETING — Students for Peace Conversion. This will be a major 
organizing meeting, the “Big One” of the quarter. 6:45 pm., Merrill 
Dining Hall. 

MOVIE — “Images,” starring Susannah York, Rene Auberjonois, 
Marcel Bozzuffi, and Cathryn Harrison; directed by Robert Altman. 7 
and 9:30 pm., Classroom 2, $1. 

TOURNAMENT — Women's Racquetball Singles. Beginning, Inter- 
mediate and Advanced Sections. Warm up 6 to 6:30 pm. Please sign up in 
advance. 7 pm., East Courts. 

LECTURE — Al Gauna, striking Coors worker: “Rights of Workers and 
Nation-wide Boycott of Coors Beer." 7:30 pm., Crown-Merrill Rec. Rm.. 
FREE. 

LECTURE — Ronald Rivest, associate professor, MIT: “Unbreakable 
Codes and Unforgetable Signatures.” 8 pm., Thimann Lecture Hall 1. 
FREE. 

LECTURE — Rabbi Mannis Friedman, well-known lecturer on Chassid- 
ism and Jewish Mysticism: “Journeys of the Jewish Soul.” 8 pm., Charles 
E. Merrill Lounge, FREE. 

KUSP — “Dusty Dan's Diatonic Deliverance.” Mozart, Schubert and 
Arriaga birthdays. 9 am. 


Tuesday 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR — Robert Bakker, John Hopkins: 
Predation and Competition in Large Fossil Mammals,” 4 pm., Thimann 
Lecture Hall 1, FREE. 

LECTURE/DISCUSSION — Hardy Frye, professor of sociology, 
UCB: Institute for Social Change, Berkeley: **Race Relations Today.” 4 
pm., College V Fireside lounge, FREE. 

COLLOQUIUM — Professor Anne Treisman. Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford: “Selective Attention and 
Stimulus Integration.”’ 4 pm., Rm. 499, Social Sciences. FREE. 
MEETING/POTLUCK — Committee to Retain Alan Sable. Object- 
ives and goals on the Sable case, tenure process and community control of 


rs 


EXTENSION COURSES — The University Extension does not 
certify veterans or veterans’ dependents for V.A. payments. Audited 
Courses — A veteran or veteran’s dependent cannot be paid for 
attending a course on an audit basis. If you have any questions, please call 
me at 429-2829, 

LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS — The League of Women Voters of 
Santa Cruz County is sponsoring a Champagne Reception for the Equal 
Rights Amendment to be held Feb. 15, 4:30 pm., at the Pasatiempo 
Clubhouse. Proceeds will go to the national office of the League of 
Women Voters to finance a legislative campaign in the last three states 
needed for ratification of the ERA. Efforts will be made to reach every 
individual interested in this important issue. Invitations have been sent to 
thirty women’s organizations in Santa Cruz county. Men, who believe in 
equality of rights for all regardless of sex, are also invited. The program 
will include four women who were present and participated in the 
International Women’s Year Conference held in Houston last November. 
CHANGE OF MAJOR OR COLLEGE — February 3 is the last day to 
file petitions to be effective spring quarter. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF CANDIDACY — February 3 is the last day 
to file for winter quarter bachelor’s degree. 

UCSC COURSE REVIEW is looking for writers. Jobs available for 
academic year and summer. Contact Maggie Barr, x2934, for more 
information. : 

STUDENT VACANCY EXISTS ON THE REGISTRATION FEE 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE — students interested should apply at the 
Students Affairs Office, 260 Central Services, by Friday, February 3. 
UNIVERSITY HEALTH CENTER — is offering the group ‘*Relax- 
aon Training for Dysmenorrhea,” which is designed for women who 
have painful periods. A series of four weekly meetings of two hours each 
will be offered for $10 per student for this series. We have engaged the 
Services of a specially trained instructor to conduct the sessions which will 
Cover the physiology and mechanics of the reproductive system, training 
'n controlled breathing and neuro-muscular relaxation, and other ways of 
dealing with pain. Ten women will be accepted for the series to begin 
January 30, 1978 from 3:30-5:30 p.m. If you are interested, please call 
429-2211 and ask for the Clinic receptionist to sign up for the program. 


the university to be presented and discussed. Bring potluck food! 5:30 pm., 
Charles E. Merrill Lounge. 

KZSC — 6 pm. news. 88.1 FM. 

CAIR MEETING — Discuss South Africa strategies and statewide 
petition drive for divestment. 7 pm., Student Music East. Tuesdays, 
through Winter quarter. 

MOVIES — “Sunset Boulevard,” directed by Billy Wilder, starring 
Gloria Swanson, William Holden, and others. * Angel Face,’ directed by 
Otto Preminger, starring Robert Mitchum, Jean Simmons. 7:30 pm., 
Classroom 2. $1. 

CONCERT — The Inner Peace Movement presents a free concert with 
Michael Chapman “Moonsong”™ and Lotus at Veteran's Hall, Tuesday, 
January 31, 7:30 pm. 

KUSP — “Every Wrinkle Tells a Story,” Interview with Living Arts 
Express: performing arts program for people confined in their homes or 
institutions. 4 pm. 


Wednesday 


COLLOQUIUM — Dr. Sandra Tangri, director of Research, US 
Commission on Civil Rights, Washington, D.C.: “Social Research and 
Social Policy.” | pm., Rm. 499, Social Sciences, FREE. 
MOLECULAR BIOLOGY SEMINAR — John Hershey, UCD pro- 
fessor of Biological Chemistry: “Studies on the Mechanism of Inhibition 
of Protein Synthesis in Animal Cells.’ 4 pm., Rm. 397, Thimann Labs, 
FREE. 

SPORTS — Cross country 4-mile run. Meet on East Field outside the 
IM trailer at 4:15 pm. 

KZSC — 6 pm. news. 88.1 FM. 

MOVIE — “House of Wax,” Vincent Price horror classic. 7 and 9:30 
pm., Kresge Town Hall. Kresge students 50¢, others 75¢. 

MEETING — People For a Free South Africa. 7 pm., Charles E. Merrill 
Lounge. 

UNIVERSITY CHRISTIAN WORSHIP SERVICES — Meditation 
by professor Craig Schindler. Students, faculty, and staff from all 
denominations are invited to attend. Campus ministry staff and select 
faculty members will be preachers. Christian student organizations will 
help plan services. 7:30 pm., Health Center Library. 

INAUGURAL LECTURE — Peter H. Bodenheimer, UCSC professor 
of astronomy and astrophysics: **On the Evidence of Extrasolar Planetary 
Systems.”’ 8 pm., Thimann Lecture Hall 3. FREE. 

KUSP — “Monterey Bay All Star Review.’ Gay special with interviews, 
music and peotry. 3 pm. 

MEETING — Organizational meeting for all those interested in working 


KZSC-FM WINTER PROGRAM GUIDES 4 


available from selected merchants and on campus, or call KZSC at 429- 


CALIFORNIA STATE GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP DEADLINE 
SOON — The deadline for applications for the California State Graduate 
Fellowship is February 6, 1978. This program provides up to full tuition 
and/or fees at any accredited graduate or professional school located in 
California. Applications are available at the Career Planning Center, 350 
McHenry Library. 

CAREERS IN NURSING — On Friday, February 3, the Career 
Planning Center is sponsoring a discussion session to identify students 
who are interested in nursing so that they can share information and 
develop resources. This meeting will take place at Noon at the Career 
Planning Library, 350 McHenry Library. For more information call 
x2183. 

LSAT SEMINAR TAPES AVAILABLE — The video tapes which 
were used in the Pre-LSAT Seminar are now available for use in the 
Career Planning Center. The program consists of a full practice exam and 
approximately seven hours of video taped lectures. The fee for the 
program (payable at the Center) is $35 for current UCSC students and 
$45 for all other interested people. People who have taken the weekend 
seminar, may review the tapes at no additional charge. For further 
information call the Career Planning Center. x2183. 


THE GAY AND LESBIAN ALLIANCE LIBRARY IS AGAIN 
OPEN — Hours for Winter Quarter are: M-F 10-5, Tuesday evenings, 7- 
10 pm. The Library contains numerous gay-related books, periodicals, 
and other materials for use by the entire community. It also serves as a 
clearinghouse of information for gay and related activities both on the 
UCSC campus and in the general area. We are located in 104 Music East 
Building (behind Crown College). Phone GAY-2468. 


GAY STATEWIDE CONFERENCE — The Gay and Lesbian 
Alliance will be attending the statewide winter conference of the Univer- 
sity of California Gay Coalition to be held at the Berkeley campus. 
Agenda for the meeting includes discussion of UCGC and other Gay 
lobbying efforts in Sacramento, specific activities at each campus, etc. All 
UCSC lesbians and gay men are encouraged to attend. . 


on Film Notebooks, a quarterly student periodical. Meet at College V D- 
140 Film Lab. at !2 noon. 


Thursday 


KUSP — “Wireless News.” Local and pertinent news with David Hack. 
5:45 pm. 

LECTURE — Belvie Rooks, Third World Fund, San Francisco: “The 
Struggle of African Women in the Context of Liberation in Southern 
Africa.” 8 pm., Kresge Town Hall, FREE. 

MOVIE — “On the Town,” with Gene Kelly. 8 and 10:15 pm., 
Stevenson Dining Hall. Stev. stud. 50¢, others $1. 

DRAMA — An Evening of Love: two Harold Pinter one-act plays, “The 
Lover” and “The Collection.” 8 pm., Barn Theatre. $3.50. Through 
Sunday. 

CLUB MEETING — Organizing of Racquetball Club. All people 
interested in joining club be at courts by 8 pm. 
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‘IT BEGAN AS AN GMPTY SIX PACK AND A NO-DEPOSIT-NO- RETURN CONTAINER /' 


CHANGING NATIONAL PRIORITIES — Nancy Ramsey, national 
legislative lobbyist on reduction of military spending for the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom in Washington, will address 
the local branch on Wednesday Feb. | at the YWCA. The public is invited 
to bring a brown bag lunch; coffee and dessert will be served at 11:30. For 
further information call 476-5869. 


TIE LINE DISCONNECTED — The Career Planning Center would 
like to inform all students that the tie line will be disconnected on January 
30, 1978. 


CALM ANTI-SWAT INITIATIVES — Community Against Legalized 
Militarism (CALM) is presently circulating two initiative petitions: 1)to 
ban participation in SWAT or other paramilitary operations by County 
law enforcement personnel. This ordinance would further ban the use of 
automatic weapons by the County law enforcement personnel. 2)To 
create a Law Enforcement Review Commission in order to establish 
greater community participation in setting and reviewing policies and 
practices of the Santa Cruz County law enforcement agencies. It would 
also provide a means for prompt, impartial, and fair investigation of 
complaints brought by individuals against the Sheriff's Department of 


Santa Cruz County. CALM still needs a few thousand signatures which 
must be collected and submitted to the Elecuons Department by February 
14, 1978. Our petitioners are turning in over 100 signatures per day but we 
need more! Volunteers are needed to petition. The initiatives have been 
translated for those who need bilingual material. CALM also needs 
people to staff our office and is desperately in need of funds. CAN YOU 
HELP? Call 425-0485, 425-0491 or come by our office at 314 Laurel 
Street between | 1 and 5 daily. Help CALM stop SWAT and institute a 
means for greater accountability of law enforcement to our community. 


AN IDEA WHOSE TIME HAS COME — Wanted: UC students, 
faculty and staff to form a campus-wide Hunger Project Committee 
Organization. Call 423-1516. © 
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by Carl Bruce and Sean Lynch 


The American Friend, a psychological 
thriller by Wim Wender, will be shown this 
week at the Sash Mill Cinema. This new 
German film, based on Patricia Highsmith’s 
recent novel Ripley's Game, examines the 
emotional deterioration of a Hamburg crafts- 
man who is drawn into a world of violence. 

The young German framemaker Jonathan 
Zimmerman, played with a psychotic intensi- 
ty by Bruno Ganz, is convinced he is dying 
from a rare blood disease. Wanting to provide 
his family with money after his death, he fs 
coerced into becoming a paid assassin. At the 
same time, he meets Ripley, a tortured cow- 
boy (played by Dennis Hopper), and an 

_obscure relationship develops. This is’ the 
beginning of a frenzied ordeal in which we 
witness a mind-fuck of amazing proportions. 

The setting of Wender’s movie switches 
rapidly from city to city—from New York to 


Hamburg and later’ to Paris and Munich — 


causing each city to lose its national identity. 
This is reflected by the characters as they lose 
their personal identities. 

Wender does an excellent job of photo- 
graphing the bold cityscapes along with the 
action-ftlled sequences taking place in airs 


ports, trains, subway stations, and cars. This 
can be attributed to Wender’s outstanding 
statf of cameramen and technicians; many o 
them having worked on his past seven films. 

At times, Wender'’s plot is confusing, and 
the relationship between Zimmerman and his 
** American friend” is unclear. But the acting 


3 

& THE 

> AMERICAN 
ms FRIEND 


is convincing, and the characters are realisti- 
cally portrayed. If you desire a spine-tingling 
suspense thriller, you may be disappointed. 
But as a character study, delving into situa- 
tions of severe social stress, the film is a 
success. 


Film: The Front 


‘by Andrew Coron 


This movie is not what could be strictly 
called a Woody Allen film. True, he is the 
star. but he neither directed nor wrote it. So 
when viewing this film one will not see 
another Sleeper or Love and Death. This 
film gives the rare opportunity of seeing Allen 
act, and not just relive his life’s (or imagined 
lives) experiences. Allen does an admirable 
job. 

The Frontis a film with a point to make. It 
is the product of a remarkable joint effort of 
producers and stars, many of whom were 
victims of the McCarthy era’s blacklisting. 
Due to anti-communist paranoia, many of the 
time’s prominent actors and writers had 
careers destroyed or were unemployed for 
many years. This movie was their attempt to 
show us what did happen. so that we will not 
let it happen again. 


Woody Allen plays the *Front.”’ He is the 
man who signs the work of others who are 
blacklisted but are still trying to survive on 
their writing. With their writing and his sig- 
nature he becomes wealthy and famous. He is 
a man with no convictions of his own, except 
that money is better to have than not to have. 

Zero Mostel does an excellent, yet tragic 
portrayal of Hecky Browne, a comedian 
whose career is destroyed by the Red Hun- 
ters. Herschel Bernardi also appears in the 
film. 

The film is not a Woody Allen praduction, 
but this does not mean that itis notfunny. The 
film has many light and humorous moments. 
It succeeds in getting its point across. A very 
important one for those of us who did not 
witness these injustices. Yet. for its striking 
portrayal, it is not the kind of film that leaves 
you down on the ground and depressed, but 
makes you wonder. 


...GOES WILD! 


in Santa Cruz on Friday evening, January 
27th, for one night only to present their 
critically acclaimed program of genuinely 
astounding dances. Their Sana Cruz appear- 
ance is under the auspices of the Theater 
Guild’s Santa Cruz Performance Series.” 

JOFFREY II is a company of twelve 
young professional dancers whose recent per- 
formance schedule has taken them to almost 
every State in the union on one night tours by 
bus and week long residencies at university 
campuses. 

Under the direction of Sally Brayley Bliss, 
the company’s repertory includes favorites 
from the Joffrey Ballet repertory as well as 
additional works by young up-and-coming 
choreographers who have been commissioned 
to choreograph specifically for the group. 


The program for the Santa Cruz perform- 
ance will include works choreographed to the 
music of such varied composers as Edvard 
Grieg, Serge Prokoviev, Robert Schumann, 
and Scott Joplin. 

Tickets for this evening of dance are now 
on sale at the Santa Cruz Box Office (427- 

1984) and all major Monterey Bay Area 
ticket outlets. : 


Marcel Marceau, the world’s greatest 
living pantomimist who is scheduled to ap- 
pear in San Jose on February 7th claims that 
no one can exercise an art unless he has an 
instinctive love for it. He states that he 
became a mime because, as a child, he fell in 
love with an art that 1s acknowledged to be 
one of the oldest, most difficult and least prac- 
ticed of the performing media. 


Without benefit of props, scenery or the 
spoken word, Marceau is acknowledged to 
have the ability to hold audiences all over the 
world enthralled for two and a half hours at a 
time. He claims that he first felt the urge to 
perform and pursue pantomime when, at the 
age of five, his mother took him-to see his first 
Charlie Chaplin movie. 

“Pantomime offers the language of the 
heart,’ says Marceau. “Pantomime is a uni- 
versal art and a means of communion be- 
tween all the people in the world who crave 
for love and beauty.” 


by Ivan I. Ivanov 


Is not like for to have art like this in Mother 
Country because nude human body (also 
unclothed) is violation of great socialist prin- 
ciples that lead glorious people to eternal peas 
and happiness. 

I go with Amerikanski friend to bourgeois 
Art Performance Hall and man from Harlem 
now living in Monterey named also J Jackson 
for to have very big muscles to massage with. 

‘ Is man playing sitar and other man playing 
contraption sounding like science fiction 
music. 

Lights go down and music start and J 
Jackson flex muscles. On table of massage is 


naked Amerikanski woman who in back of 


her body there is located three big mirrors. 
two vases of flowers and candles. Is like 
People's most glorious funeral parlor in 
Yakutsk. 


Tickets for this one-night only appearance, 
sponsored by Don Thomson for Theater 
Guild, are now on sale at the San Jose Box 
Office (246-1160), Macy’s, Peninsula Box 
Office (941-3100), BASS outlets, and all 
other major Bay Area ticket offices. 


Holly Near: 
Good Feelings 


by Anita Cohen 


The Performing Arts Theater was filling up 
quickly for the Holly Near/Mary Watkins 
concert Sunday night. Of the two shows, this 
one, at 9:30, was especially for women, and 
indeed, there were only about ten men in the 
audience. 

There were a lot of good feelings all around, 
women greeting each other, hugging, touch- 
ing and generally having a good time. 

The stage had a simple set-up. The grand 
piano with several mikes and a vase of flowers 
stood in the center with several soft lights 
upon them. 

When Near and Watkins came out on 
stage, they were greeted with applause, cheers 
and whistles. After about three or four min- 
utes of this, Near began singing with Watkins 
on piano. 

A great deal of warmth was coming from 
the audience and Near remarked on it several 
times. The atmosphere was very relaxed and 
when someone yelled the name of a song out, 
Near sang it for her. All of the songs were 
written by and for women and everyone 
responded to them. 

When songs came up that people knew the 
words to, they sang along. Near encourged 
this and at the end of the concert, led the 
assembly in singing rounds. 

Watkins played a few of her own works and 
sang an original song. It was well received by 
all. ; 

All in all, it was a great concert. After- 
wards, as the theater emptied, people were 
still smging the last song and it sounded like 
the waves on a beach, spreading warmth and 
good feelings. 


Farm Implements District give four hour 
speech on most glorious victory of last Five 
Year Plan. Audience claps at end but worries 
about health of performer. 

However, Massage Ballet at least interest- 
ing for to be harmless form of making money. 
Is admission charge of $3 generals, seniors 
and college students $2, $1 students of 
Kresge College. Is sponsored by Kresge 
College for to make up for certain loan 
repayment not yet to be repayed loan to 
neighboring college. 

When such art form come to Soviet Union 
will signal end of Revolution. Was also un- 
American not to serve popcorn in midst of 
performance. 
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Rocket to Russia 
The Ramones 


Sire SR 6042 
by W. Francis Tackabury 

The Ramones have gained a reputation, 
among those who don’t understand what they 
are trying to do, as the most musically basic 
and lyrically infantile group in American 
punk rock. Ramones enthusiasts (like me) 
find them a quite unique voice of what 
Richard Hell has called the * Blank Generation”: 
the rising urban youth of the seventies that is 
paving out what new wave is all about. Unlike 
many of the English groups, however, the 
Ramones have no interest in nihilistic politics. 
Rather. the Ramones create punk-for-punk’s 
sake, if you will. Previously, these creations 
have ranged from teen-punk classics like 
“Blitzkreieg Bop” and “Pinhead” to the ex- 
ploration of uniquely disturbed minds: 

Mama, mama, where's your little daughter 

She's here, right here on the altar 

You should never have opened that door 

Now you're never gonna see her no more 

You don't know what I can do with this 

axe 

Chop off her head 

So you'd better relax.* 

With Leave Home, the quartet's last al- 
bum, concentrating on such perversity, Rocket 
‘to Russia comes as-a surprise. If hard-edged 
punk rock ever had a chance of gaining 
commercial acceptibility, this is it. Clearly 
the Ramones’ most premeditated and acces- 
sible release yet, it is the best statement of 
what the group is all about, in the scheme of 
new wave concepts. 

One major change here is the overall sound, 
which is a big step in the direction of classical 
production the Ramones have been heading 
towards. It is no-mere coincidence that Joey 
Ramone and Phil Spector are good frienas. 
The Ramones have taken Spector’s ‘Wall of 
Sound” and merely added graffiti, for authen- 
ticity. Beneath the rhythm guitar-dominated 
sound of Rocket to Russia there is a subtly 
mixed in fabric of instrumental and vocal fills. 
Their compositional structure is evocative of 
the Spector-early Beatles genre, as well. 

The much-criticized fact that the Ramones 
use a repertoire of four chords leads us to their 
very purpose, quite well clarified on this 
album. 

Simplistic punk? Perhaps it is more accu- 
rate to say that the Ramones are punk stripped 
to the basic conceptual elements. The reason 
why I think the Ramones would be the most 
likely group to receive AM airplay is that they 
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The Ramones & Jackson Browne 


are, in a nutshell, the all-American, Saturday 
morning cartoon consciousness, gone punk. 
Their songs are in an atmosphere of apathy, 
not anarchy: 

I don't care 

About that girl 

I don’t care 

About this world.* 

They have no interest in consciously outra- 
ging; that is why there are four pieces on 
Rocket to Russia which can be identified as 
dance tunes, and a cover of a sixties surfing 
tune. That is something which the Sex Pistols, 
for instance, would have found grossly com- 
promising. The Ramones don’t care. 

The Ramones also represent an idealization 
of the world: in a word, antiromanticism; 
check out the cartoon on the back cover of the 
album for a pictorialization. That idealization 
includes a fascination with mental illness and 
psychosurgery: 

Guess I'll have to break the news 
That I have no mind to lose 

All the girls are in love with me 
I'm a teenage lobotomy.* 

Their characterization of love, extensively 
dealt with in this album, is almost dialectic; 
from pre-teen infatuation to the likes of “I 
Can't Give You Anything”: 

You think I’m real cute 

But who'd gonna bring home the loot? 
Make up your mind about 

Hope you don’t doubt that 

I can’t give you anything.* 

But there is a preadolescent psychotic 
perception which colors all of their songs. 
Witness “We're a Happy Family”: 

We're a happy family 

Me mom and daddy. 
Sitting here in Queens 
Eating refried beans 

We're in all the magazines 
Gulping down thorazines 
We ain’t got no friends 

Our troubles never end 

No Christmas cards to send 
Daddy likes men.* 

And with “Rockaway Beach” and “Sheena 
is a Punk-Rocker,” which are among the most 
salable punk numbers I’ve heard, Rocket to 
Russia is the work of a group which has 
arrived at its goal. In a year which has 
produced the new wave classics ranging from 
Never Mind the Bollocks, Here’s the Sex 
Pistols to Talking Heads ’77, the Ramones’ 
Rocket to Russia is one more welcome 
reminder that punk rock can be fun as well as 
enigmatic. 

*c1977 by Taco Tunes/Bleu Disque Music 


Jackson Browne, Running on Empty”. 


Asylum 6E-113 
by Paul Kane 


Ever since A HARD DAY’S NIGHT 
caught the Beatles camping out on the road, 
the ordeal of touring has been a constant 
theme in Rock music. But though there have 
been other rock movies and a slew of songs, 
pertormers have usually preferred to keep the 
road blues to themselves. 

Jackson Browne is an artist who has gained 
an enormous following by writing songs with 
easily grasped, deeply felt lyrics about the 
ambiguous quality of life these days. As a 
performer he has been erratic, though he has 
been fortunate enough to be able to afford the 
best musicians LA has to offer in an aug- 
mented version of THE SECTION, with the 
super talented David Lindley dexterously 
playing any instrument with strings. Browne's 
new album is an aural documentary about the 
road, recorded on the road in concert halls, 


Holiday Inns and inside the tour bus. 
RUNNING ON EMPTY’s songs deal 
with the rigors of the touring life, ranging from 
endless bus rides to too much cocaine (sigh). 
The material is somewhat erratic, with the 
best songs not too surprisingly being those 
penned by Browne. The album contains a 
little souvenir tour booklet, and in a way it 
seems like a Christmas present to the obvi- 
ously close-knit Browne entourage. Those 
used to the slick production and carefully 
polished performances of Browne's other 
albums might be disappointed, as this album 
is really Browne’s “Basement Tapes’, and 
this spontaneity at times approaches self- 
indulgence. One letdown of RUNNING ON 
EMPTY is the generally listless performan- 
ces of the band. Browne's vocal gifts are 
somewhat limited, but in concert (his recent 
appearance at the Civic comes to mind) the 
band’s accompaniment usually shores up his 
sometimes overly plaintive mannerisms. On 
RUNNING ON EMPTY the band is com- 
petent, little more. The material was obvi- 


THE RAMAYANA 

For several years the members of the 
Hanuman Fellowship, a non-profit group 
located in Santa Cruz, have invested their 
time, energy, and devotion in a dramatization 
of the great Indian epic, The Ramayana. 
While the epic is performed as it was in the 
ancient Valmiki and in more recent versions, 
the combination of lively musical action and 
right visual effects makes the universal truths 
of myth appealing and accessible to present- 
dav_audiences. 

Many changes have been made in the show 
over the past two years. New scenes have 
been added, and many improvements have 
been made in the dialogue and the dramatic 


ously new to both the musicians and the 
composer, and there is a lack of inspiration 
and perspiration in their performances, which 
is too bad, because Browne's band is one of 
the most assured and professional amalgama- 
tions now performing. 

But in the best songs, particularly the title 


development. It is the vibrant energy of the 
performers, however, that makes the play so 
successful. The actors and musicians, though 
amateurs, possess extraordinary talent. Above 
all, they enjoy themselves throughout each 
performance, and their delightful energy is 
reflected in a lively rapport with the audience. 

The Hanuman Players’ have far reaching 
plans for the Ramayana, including its adap- 


tation to a video format and the production of 


a movie version of the play. 

Whatever happens, this resourceful group 
will continue to perform the Ramayana in 
California. The next show is January 28 and 
29 at the Performing Arts Theatre. 


track and a heartfelt version of Danny 
O’Keefe’s THE ROAD, Browne and his 
band approach the best of any of their earlier 
work. and the rest of the album is certainly 
listenable. One hopes that Browne evades the 
trap of excessive self-pity that has caught just 
about every singer/songwriter. 
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ARE YOU CONFUSED ABOUT FINANCIAL AID? 


Do you need help filling_out the 1978-79 financial aid 
application forms? The financial aid office offers a new 
service....FINANCIAL AID PEER COUNSELORS....To 
assist you with the new application procedures, to answer ‘ 
you general questions regarding financial aid. 

A Financial Aid Peer Counselor Will Be Available In Your 
College 


MARY serving Oakes and College 8 
W. Th 9-12 113 Oakes F. 1-5 College 8 223 College 8 


JOEL serving Stevenson and Cowell 
M-W-F 9-1 Stevenson 


AMY serving Merrill and Crown 
M. 1-4, Tues. 10:30 Merrill Snack Bar 
DESI serving Kresge and College 5 
T. 12:30-3 F.4:00-6 College 5 Student Activities Office 
M. 2:30-6 F.2:30-4 Kresge Office 


Hugo’s Armenian 
Restaurant 


AUTHENTIC ARMENIAN CUISINE 


The Only Old-Fashioned 


Ice Cream in Town 


Meat and Vegetarian 


Lunches Oinners 
Sandwiches 


Beer Wine 


Nothing Artificial Added 


Frozen yogurt, pastries, 
coffee, espresso 
Open 7 days noon-midnight 
Soquel Avenue at Pacific 


Entertainment 
Mon - Fri 11-10 


Sat 4-10 2332 Mission St. 423-5536 


‘'kinkos 


509 CEDAR ST. 
 SANTACRUZ CA. Daily - 4c 


(408)425-1177, Overnight - 3%c 


OFFSET “J 
PRINTING . 


8% x 14 
Daily - 5c 
Overnight - 4%c 


Add 1c per copy for bound material 


¢ 9200 XEROX COPIES 


Krom New York 


THE ROTANTE DANCE COMPANY 


featuring Ted Rotante and Nora Guthrie 
daughter of the legendary Woody Guthrie 


© RUBBER STAMPS. _* BINDING 


Hanuman Players present 


THE 3rd ANNUAL SANTA CRUZ PERFORMANCE OF =—sYD Of well trained dancers who are sharply 


tHE RAMAYANA 


tuned into the values and humor of their 


Own generation‘ 


Anna Kisselgoff 
The New York Times 


PERFORMING 
SATURDAY 
8 PM 


ARTS THEATER 
FEBRUARY 4 


U.C.S.C. PERFORMING ARTS THEATRE 
SAT and SUN 8p.m. JAN 28 and 29 


East meets West at U.C.S.C. when the Hanuman Players present an 
American adaptation of the great East Indian classic, the Ramayana 
Entering their fourth touring year of west coast theatres, the talented 
troupe uses an unusual blend of drama, dance, song & colorful costume to 
recreate the tale of Lord Rama. Banished to live as a hermit, the prince 1s 
followed into exile by his loyal wife Sita, and brother Lakshman. Alas, the 
princess is kidnapped by the 10: headed demon king, Ravanna, and pursued 
by the noble Hanuman and his army of monkeys and bears... 


Reserved Seating: 
Students/elders $2.00,2.50,3.00 
General $3.00.3.50.4.00 


Tickets available at the UCSC 
Box office &Santa Cruz Box Office 


Tickets: 
general $350 advance $400 door 6 12 and over 62 $1 00 an d re) v t le t S 
students $3.00 advance $350 door Under 6 Free 
Available at Hanuman Storehouse UCSC Box Office 


813 Pacific Avenue Above Whole Earth Restaurant 


Presented by the UCSC Committee on Arts 
423 74S. 129 2159 ; 


and Lectures 


UNDER 
THE | 


SKYWAY 


by Eric Eigenfeld 


As some of you may have noticed, another free newspaper, 
the Town Crier, has recently begun publication in Santa Cruz. 
The management of this new publication is apparently not 
intimidated by the existence of competing print media com- 
bines, such as City On A Hill Press. This is the kind of 
determination we sympathize with, and we wish them luck. 

One of the more intreresting articles in last week’s issue 
concerned the renovation and eventual reopening of the old 
Catalyst. The new club, which will be called Paradiso, is owned 
by an Iranian named Dallal. Although he has secured a live 
music permit, he prefers jazz to rock and does not expect the 
new place to be ‘‘a street people type of place.”’ Instead, Mr. 
Dallal would like to attract ‘a para-professional type of 
crowd.” 

With this in mind, we can expect to see large numbers of X- 
Ray technicians, physio-therapists, CIA mercenaries, ambu- 
lance attendants, legal assistants, food service dieticians, and 
student affairs interns drinking and otherwise enjoying them- 
selves:on any given night. 

Such occupations are to be distinguished from babysitter, 
nurses’ aide, and dishwasher, jobs which describe the entire 
range of positions available to the average semi- or unskilled 
worker of this town. I know a competent, locally published 
professional photographer who faces almost certain under- or 
unemployment when the photography business is slow, which is 
almost always. Although the plight of one starving photogra- 
pher is either urgent or insignificant (depending on your 
perspective), we at UCSC have the luxury of proposing 
alternatives to the government policies which steadily increase 
the number of involuntarily idle, frustrated vegetables in our 
society, alternatives which will take years to implement. 

But if we lived in Finland, we would not be confronted with a 
time lag between the proposal and implementation of a reform. 

That country’s republican government is a model of unity. Its 

people are governed by a President, who commands the army, 

heads the state church, may fire the cabinet, dissolve parlia- 
ment, and is re-elected every six years. The last time he was re- 
elected (for a sixth term) he had the support of all six political 
parties from conservatives to Communists. The Finns, it seems, 
have consensus politics down to a science. 

The nature of the political situation here at City On A Hill 
Press is such that we are always receptive toward ideas which 
will move us in that direction. Accordingly, we have voted to 
have our editor lead prayer meetings, fire the staff, reorganize 
the editorial board, and command the sergeant-at-arms. We 
expect that we will soon enjoy the same atmosphere of unity and 
consensus experienced by the Finns, who are evidently known 
for more than Sauna baths. s 


The Santa Cruz gastronomical scene, always a prime con- 
cern of ours, experienced some changes during vacation. Song's 
Hamburgers, which was next door to Ferrell's, is no more. Its 
demise may be related to the existence of two competing 
“Burger Pits” a short distance away. A Japanese restaurant, 
Skokeru, has taken its place and is open for business. And a few 
blocks south on Mission Street, workmen are completing the 
interior work on a new Del Taco. This will increase to five the 
number of places you can go for fast tacos and burritos on the 
west side of Santa Cruz. ‘To reduce the confusion surrounding 
such an “over choice” type situation, this paper will commis- 
sion a Round Robin Burnto Tournament, tentatively scheduled 
tor the week before finals. The judges (limited to two), will be 
required to visit all five establishments in a single evening and 
must order and sample at least three items at each stop. Notes, 
photographs, and tapes will,then be assembled, collated and 
analyzedfor publication in a later issue. Those interested in 
competing for the position of judge should send a resume of their 
relevant experience and a photograph to the Press by March I. 
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Brother Alexei, 


politics major, 


readies his plate 


for the contest. 
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ractime 


by David Arenson ; 


Terezin, past and present 


Poor Richard's 


Almanac 


eee. STATIONERY AND OFFICE SUPPLY 


In 1942, the International Red Cross sent delegates to 
Terezin, some 60 kilometers from Prague. They came upon 
invitation of the Nazi government, to see how well the Jews 
really lived and when swayed, to put to rest the rumors of 
mass murder that found their way out of the Thousand Year 
Reich. 


oon What they saw was a town basically like any other, a 
y not 521F R ONT STREET SANTA CRUZ facade put up for the event. Behind the quaint buildings that 
aome : acted as schools and homes lived some of the six million 
nd of Jews that the Nazis killed. The Terezin ghetto was a 
le stopping off place for Jews on their way to concentration 
sesite camps, and with them came their children. Between 1942 
é old and 1944, |5 thousand children passed through the Terezin 
nad 110-126-135 SIZE ghetto, and only 100 survived. 
ee COLOR PRINT FILM They told their stories in drawings and poetry, currently on 
“t the , 6 ct DEVELOP & PRINT SALE exhibit at the Hall Gallery at College 5. (The gallery is 
, Mr. VAL 7 i2 EXPOSURE 29 EXPOSURE 36 EXPOSURE downstairs in the dining hall and exhibit hours are from | to 
pe of vs 5 through this Saturday.) Sponsored by the Jewish Student 

4f PILOL RAZOR |e l 719 | ? 99 | 5 81 Coalition, this exhibit has toured the,country and has now 
of X- POINT PINS y “ye 0 : e r) arrived here to remind us of what the human race was doing — 
mbu- / cm VALUE some 34 short years ago. There are few of those gory photos 
and oa that we all know so well; the story told is told by children who 
heen poe 8 KODAK still found time to play amidst the stench of death, forever 

' INSTANT hoping that things would get better. 
sitter, 69% VALUE PRINT While viewing the exhibit you can get an idea of what it 
entire EVEREADY | 9 VOLT ae FILM must be like for today’s children who still must deal with 
killed TRANSISTOR Ms political and/or racial oppression. From Argentina to South 
ished BATTERY A Korea, from South Africa to the People’s Republic of China, 
er OF 8 8 from Nicaragua to Cambodia, Terezin still is with us and 
ich is mothers and fathers are still taken from their children in the 
ogra- PK-10 A. night. 
your “Hey, try to open up your heart 
osing To beauty; go to the woods someday 
rease ——— And weave a wreath of memory there. 
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on the issue by President Fillmore... 

THERE ARE still some excess capital funds from last 
year’s registration fees and they can be applied for through 
Peter Wilson’s office by the 31st of the month... WATCH 
for an attempted resurgence of campus television, which 
exists believe it or not. AND, it looks like KZSC will get a 
power increase and will be heard all over the Monterey 
Bay... 

SINCE I think I'm starting to sound like U.S. News and 
World Report, I leave you with a story about a woman in 
Australia. Sitting in her kitchen over morning coffee and 
waiting for the toast to pop up, she noticed CB signals 
coming from somewhere. The toast started burning and then 
she noticed that her toaster was saying, ‘10-4 good buddy.” 
She also said this happened to her washing machine and I 
hope she doesn’t have a pacemaker. “It’s not funny.” she 
said as her washing machine talked to her. “It interferes with 
our television.” This might lead to visions of Devil's Tower 
in Wyoming, and if you haven't seen Close Encounters, do 
sO. 
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LETTERS from p. 7 


Undergraduate Courses and Curricula which 
refers to past problems with Politics 120A, 
the course which Don Kaiper and I were 
prevented from teaching this quarter. 

As I tried to make clear in my second letter 
to the Committee, I have no grievance 
whatsoever with the Politics Board. The 
Board's behavior in this case has been entire- 
ly admirable. It recognized a problem in its 
curriculum and attempted to take steps to- 
ward improvement. When one of these steps 
was blocked, the Board did everything it 
could to do right by Don and me. Professor 
Karl Lamb in particular, who has taught the 
course in the past and is teaching it now, 
deserves credit and appreciation. He has 
struggled many times with a difficult course, 
and when Don and I were removed as in- 
structors he took up the thankless task of 
stepping once through once again. He was 
also very kind to us personally and supported 
arrangements to have each of us teach classes 
in the Spring. 

I am sorry that my unfortunate remark 
about Politics 120A does not clearly indicate 
Professor Lamb's praiseworthy role in the 
whole matter, and regret that it appeared in 
print. I hope that I have not brought unde- 
served and unintended distress to either the 
Board or Professor Lamb. 


Sincerely, 
Arnold Fischman » 


Musicians 


Dear Editor: 

Street musicians have for many years been 
a part of the scene in Santa Cruz and have 
created on the Downtown Garden Mall an 
ambience and a color found in few communit- 
ies of any size. Linking in their traditions the 
old with the new, these musicians from every 
corner of the globe contain elements of a 
heritage of meistersingers, troubadours, and 
Gypsies. Whether they sing country West- 


x Gifts 


New Attraction at Almar Center 


_ JEANS ‘N FANS 


Wrangler Brand, 
Western Clothing for 
Men, Boys, Kids, Active 
Girls, Ladies & Young Stars 


* 100% Cotton Denim 

* Western Cut Shirts 

* Aztec Jeans 

* Boots Jeans 

* Tops for an Active Girl 


845 Almar Ave., next to TGRY 
425-7500 Free Parking 


erm, Blues, Rock songs, or old English Bal- 
lads, these musicians remind us of our West- 
ern heritage of Spanish Fiesta Days, or 
Mexican Festival and Market days, and the 
more recent advent of continental-style out- 
door restaurants. As a form of communica- 
tion, music has its place in every culture, and 


’ every period of history. It is indeed fortunate 


that we in Santa Cruz can share in this 
latterday musical and cultural event. Like the 
air we breathe, music, whether it is the 
birdsong brought here with the Garden Mall 
on Pacific Avenue, or the resident, or wan- 
dering minstrels, is something everyone en- 
Joys. The Muzak which is piped into the 
typical covered Mall is dead reminders of 


events past when compared with live music. * 


We can show our appreciation for it by free 
will donations, or merely by our applause. 

When fine musicians give of their talent so 
freely we should accept the contributions to 
our cultural life with our grateful apprecia- 
tion. 


Robert S. Hall, President, Downtown 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Free speech 


This is an open letter to Mr. Steve Anderson, 
in response to his letter published in the 
January 19th issue of CHP. 


Mr. Anderson: 


In regard to your claim that “In this nation- 


there is not, and never has been, any constitu- 
tional- right to freedom of speech,” I would 
suggest holding your tongue; unless, of course, 
you yourself are an accurate authority on the 
History of American Constitutional Law. In 
the probable case that you aren’t, you might 
sit in on Merrill's Constitutional Law class 
this quarter — I can guarrantee that you will 
find adequate proof to refute your poorly- 


" researched theory. Contrary to what you 


might choose to think, we, as Americans, do 
indeed have Rights; through this letter I am 
excercising my right to freedom of speech, not 
to mention CHP’s right to freedom of the 
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press. 
I must also stress, as countless others 
already have, that no one forces you, or any 
other person, to seek recruitment from IBM. 
No one will coerce you to call for an appoint- 
ment, no one will carry you bodily, against 
your will, to talk to him. If you find it 
personally distasteful that anyone in their 
right mind and with a sense of moral obliga- 
tion would actually want to work for such a 
licentious corporation, you have that RIGHT, 
Mr. Anderson! (We all have the right to 
believe, Steve.) But please, don’t tell the rest 
of us what we should or should not want to do 
with the rest of our lives. I, personally, am not 
studying four long vicious years as an Envi- 
ronmental Studies/Mathematics Double 
Major to dig ditches or collect garbage for the 
rest of my life. In case you haven’t heard, we 
all have the right to choose the directions our 
lives will take. I am confident that the rest of 
the world will grant me more rights to individ- 
ual freedom than you are willing to give me 
here at UCSC. 

I also suggest, Mr. Anderson, that in the 
future you might pay more scrupulous atten- 
tion to the quotations you employ to justify 
support of the faction that presently exists on 
campus. I seriously question whether Thoreau 
would have found it appropriate that his 
words (and name) be used to legitimize “ter- 
rorist actions and the like,” which quite 
frankly, I agree with Thoreau, that it is not 
one’s duty “to devote himself to the eradica- 
tion of any, even the most enormously wrong.” 
Instead, maybe you should take his advice 
and “give it thought no longer.....(and) wash 
your hands of it.” 

I thank you, Steve, for finally getting me 
mad enought to write this letter. 


Sincerely, 
Kelly E. Anderson, Crown College 


Good news 


Dear Editor: 
Have you heard the good news? The time 
' bas come for the elimination of hunger and 


When Life goes 
to the movies, you'll see 

pictures that we 
never on the screen. 


~ NOW PLAYING AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE. IN PAPERBACK. 
7 “MOCKET BOOKS 


Starvation on our planet! Over 70,000 people 
have expressed their personal commitment to 
the end of hunger and starvation in two 
decades. It’s an idea whose time has come. 

Experts and government leaders all over 
the world agree that the resources and solu- 
tions to end starvation exist and what is 
needed, for the final push, is an exercise of 
will from people everywhere. 

In Santa Cruz, Jan. 14 and 15, a voluntary 
citizen’s group called The Santa Cruz Hung- 
er Project Committee, sponsored a Hunger 
Weekend Celebration to encourage people to 
do something about the issue of world hunger 
in a new condition of personal and individual 
commitment. The weekend, thanks to your 
partcipation, was an enormous success. 
News and media coverage was excellent. A 
real foundation has been established in Santa 
Cruz for a partnership with the rest of the 
world to end hunger and starvation in the next 
twenty years. 

A new level of courage, audacity, and 
responsibility must be achieved to make what 
has seemed. impossible, become possible. 

An estimated 15 million of us will die this 
year as a consequence of hunger and malnu- 
trition. 

The time to act is now. 

I invite you to express your views on this 
fundamental ssue. 

Harry Friedman, Chairperson, Santa Cruz 


Good work 


Friends, 
You're doing a fine job. It is good to see the 
Press rise above cutesie whole earth irrelevance. 
Bill Chavez 
Former Editor 


City on a Hill encourages letters from our 
readers. Letters submitted for publication 
should be kept brief, and are subject to 
editing to meet space requirements. The 
deadline is Monday at noon. 


were 


29 Main Street 
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APARTHEID from p. 7 


Columbia U.—the largest landowner in New 
York—in the deterioration of housing and 
neighborhoods in surrounding Harlem. The 
coalition enjoys widespread community sup- 
port and has begun planning demonstrations 
and marches for the spring. 


Here in California three weeks ago, repre- 
sentatives from the eight UC schools, Stanford 
University, Cal State Northridge, and the 
Los Angeles-based Southern Africa Support 
Committee met in Santa Barbara to plan and 
co-ordinate statewide action against the UC 
Board of -Regents. The group formed the 
Statewide Coalition Against Apartheid 
(SCAA) and accepted a proposal calling for a 
statewide petition drive to be conducted 
over the next two months. 

According to one member of the coalition, 
“The statewide petition drive is a big political 


An independent testing labora- 
tory tested Clean Sound against 
the cleaning system you probably 
thought was the best. They used 
Inqhly sophisticated proce- 
dures and exacting meas- 
urements. (We'll be glad to 
send you a copy of the 
results.) 

But Clean Sound is so 
far superior that you 
Can prove it to your- 
self without all that 
Sophisticated 
equipment, 
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And Clean Sound's cleaning effi- 
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step forward because it accomplishes a 
number of things simultaneously. First of all, 
the action is basic enough to draw previously 
inactive campuses into the Struggle and create 
a common statewide political identity among 
students, staff and faculty at the University. 
This permits the most progressive campuses 
to carry out militant action which the other 
campuses can relate to and support in some 
way. Secondly, the Strategy represents a 
political progression as a whole from the 
events of last year. We are no longer simply 
students with questionable legitimacy in de- 
manding that the Regents utilize work pen- 
sions and taxpayer money according to moral 
criteria we have and presume everyone to 
have. That element is, of course, still there, 
but now we are workers and students de- 
manding that state institutions be accountable 
to us and meet our needs.”’ 

At the close of the meeting, a co-ordinating 


So, even if you have 
someone else's appli- 
cator, try using the 
Clean Sound Solution. 
You'll prove to yourself. 
Clean Sound is the best 
there is. 
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425-3913 


LOW COST 


committee was established to delegate spe- 
cific tasks to each campus/group and to 
generally oversee the activities over the next 
two months. The committee chose March 17 
as the target date for presentation of the 
petitions and resolved to attend all Regents’ 
meetings until that time, so that constant 
pressure will remain on the Regents to divest. 
At the recent Board meeting January 20, 
people from the northern UC campuses met 
with a number of press people and issued a 
press release outlining the Statewide Coali- 
tion’s intentions this quarter. 

Petitioning is expected to begin at UCSC 
sometime this week. 


*The “six principles” are a concoction of Rev. 
Leon Sullivan, member of GM’s Board of Directors, 
and a token move to do away with “petty apart- 
heid’’ —segregated work and eating facilities, unfair 
employment practices, unequal training programs, 
etc. Noteworthy is what they exclude: no demand 
for any change in the fundamental structure of 


‘ apartheid, no demand for black political rights, and 


no commitment to negotiating with black trade 
unions or demands for their recognition by the 
government. The fact that the “principles” were 
endorsed by the South African government gives a 
clear indication of how far they fall short of present- 
ing any challenge to apartheid. Still, only 54 of 350 
US corporations have endorsed the Sullivan prin- 
ciples. 
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CLASS 
ADS 


FOR SALE — Baby Grand Piano. 
Wm. Knabe. Good Condition. 
$2200. or offer. 427-3642 eves. 


TYPING — Big papers, little papers, 
what have you. Can correct spelling, 
English, ~puncuation, etc. Call 
Corallee at 425-0918. 


FOR SALE — 2 pair skis, 195 cm., 
downhill. 1 pr. Hart, 1 pr. Head, 
Nevada bindings $50./pair. New 
REI down jacket, $70. Dan 426- 
9182. 


STUDENT TRAVEL — CHEAP- 
EST FLIGHTS, STUDENT 
HOSTEL CARDS, PSA 
FLIGHTS. For information and 
reservations, see Chris Sloan, 
UCSC travel advisor in the 
Campus _ Activities Office 
above the Whole Earth Rest- 
| aurant. 2:30 to 5 pm., Tues. thru 
Thurs. or call 425-1418, 


CLASSES — Uninstructed ses- 
sions at the S.C. Art Center begin 
Feb. 14th. 8 wks, $12. Figure draw- 
ing Tues. 7:30 to 10, and Sat. 9:30 to 
12. Figure painting Thurs. 7:30 to 10. 
Watercolor seminar, Fri. 1:30 to 4. 
For info and regist., contact the Art 
Center, 100! Center St. 425-0648. 


SPACE FOR RENT — Artists: 
Drawing and painting space is avail. 
in estab. co-op studio in S.C. Art 
Center. Excel. light, 1000 Sq. ft. 
Rent approx. $55. month. Contact 
the Art Center, 1001 Center St. 425- 
0648. 


WANTED: Traveline Representa- 
tive. Immediate opening for a sharp, 
energetic individual with proven in- 
terpersonal,skills to represent a lead- 
er in the travel industry. No direct 
sales; 20 hours per week; starting 
January Ist. We are looking for a 
winner — with a proven record of 
integrity, personal stability, and 
community involvement. Your self- 
initiative will be recognized and re- 
warded with an excellent incentive 
program. Hard work along with intel- 
ligence and innate sales know-how 
are the ingredients for this well-paid, 
part-time position. Call Toll Free: 1- 
800-821-2270, ext. 510, 24 hours. 


SALE — Re-Run Shop. 50% off sale 
on red dot tags thru Jan. Men and 
women consignment clothes accept- 
ed. 1503 Mission St. 426-2753. 11 
am. to 4 pm. Daily. Closed Sundays. 


AUDITIONS — “Jazzmatazz,” 
Newly-formed jazz and tap dance 
co., Sun., Feb. 5th, 11 am. School of 
the Santa Cruz Ballet. 2960 Soquel 
Ave. 475-1010. 


FOR SALE — Collegiate research 
papers. Thousands on file. All aca- 
demic subjects. Send $1. for mail 
order catalog. Box 25918-Z, Los 
Angeles, Ca. 90025. 213 477-8474. 


OFFSET PRINTING 
Now open till 8 pm 
Monday— Thursday 


509 CEDAR ST.425-1177 
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John Mollenhauer 


NOW APPEARING 
Friday Jan.27 5-8 
KIMBERLY OLIVER 


Sat. Jan. 28 Sat. Feb.4 8-10 
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BX BASIC 
~ |EXCHANGE 


Salute the winter season in 
style. In this one outfit from 
the Basic Exchange. Authen- 
tic U.S. Navey 13-Button 
wool pants from &8.95 to 
$13.95* and Navy wool jump- 
ers at $3.95*. Another basic 
outfit from the B.X. the store 
for creative blouses. 


“used 
703 FRONT STREET. SANTA CRUZ. 425-8085 


OPEN MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 10 AM TO 5:30 PM 


ATTENTION: 
Graduating Seniors 


The University of Santa Clara offers a unique graduate prog- 
ram leading to a Master of Science Degree in Applied 
Economics. The program is job oriented; it can be taken ona 
part time basis; it provides students with an opportunity to 
devote part of their effort to study of a business field; it ex- 
poses students to the use of computers; and it does not re- 
quire a bachelor degree in economics for admission. 

. For further information and application forms write or call 
the Director, Master of Science Degree in Applied Economic, 
Graduate School of Business and Administration, University 
of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, California 95053. 408-984-4341. 


Two reasons to motor Europe 
in a 1978 SAAB. 


1. SHEER PERFORMANCE. 2.SAVE 8500 OR MORE. 


A European motoring holiday soars or 
collapses depending on the car you pick. 
We'd suggest what so many Europeans 
prefer: the SAAB. 

The SAAB will give you speed with cer- 
tainty on the autobahns and autoroutes 
Front wheel drive for tricky country lanes. 
Rack and pinion steering for easy manuev- 
ering of narrow medieval streets. And 
we've only mentioned a few features! 

Pick up a SAAB 5 Door as shown above 
at $500 below the U.S.A. manufacturers 


suggested retail POE. price. in Gothen- PERFORMANCE CAR. 
SALES SERVICE LEASING 


PACIFIC COAST IMPORTS 


VOLVO SAAB PEUGOET SUBARU 
1266 Soquel Avenue Santa Cruz 432-5830 


burg. Sweden Besides that healthy sav- 
ings. figure on additional savings by nol 
having torent acar For complete details on 
price variations and our special free home 
delivery program. come in and see us 
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IS THE COMMAND 


Who else could do him justice? 


The one and only Groucho 
has brought you 86 years of his 
fondest memories—in hundreds 
of photos and drawings. In post- 
ers and playbills. In his zaniest 
writings and routines. And in 
hilarious scenes with Chico, 
Harpo and Zeppo. 
For Groucho, this was a per- 
sonal collection. For Groucho 
lovers, it’s a collector’s item. 
Now in paperback from : 
oa 79002 $7.95 


KET BOOKS 


